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The SPECULATIST. 
No. I. 
Tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


S I am a man of leisure, I 
frequently amuse myself with 
‘irning over the pages of your 
Magazine. I conceive your under- 
‘aking to be highly laudable, and 
wish you allsuccess; notwithstand- 
ing, I perceive that you and I dif- 
er materially in our opinions re- 
ped ng the true purposes of such 
slication. According to my 
of pinion, a Magazine is nota volume 
from which, by laborfous research, 
the divine, the philosopher, or the 
politician may extract materials to 
dutld some abstruse hypothesis, but 
ibook whose every page should be 
‘aught with some simple truth, 
ome touching, moral precept, 
vhich comes home to the under- 
‘anding and the heart; a book to 
thich the studious man may have 
‘course in a moment of relaxation, 
ind from which, even the idle and 
“le dissipated shall not rise without 
‘provement. Since, then, not 
‘ily to inform the understanding, 
itt to delight the fancy, is the 
‘ouble purpose of the Magazine 


Vou. Il. No. 4. 


A 


essayist, he is not always obliged 
to ransack the store-houses of me- 
mory and reflection; not to march, 
with metaphysic gravity, through 
a long series of induétions and 
conclusions: his task is sometimes 
more pleasing aud less arduous. 
The wide theatre of life and man- 
ners is displayed before him, and 
the individual a¢tors may be com- 
pelled to labour for the promotion 
of that end to which his efforts are 
directed. Nor is he confined to 
real life: the flowery fields of ima- 
gination are open to his researches; 
and they may, by judicious culti- 
vation, be made to yield a plenteous 
harvest of wholesome fruits. 

If, with this diversity of opinious, 
you think that my leisure hours, 
may be made subservient to your 
purposes, you shall sometimes ‘hear 
from me. But I ain apprehensive 
that the dissipated, or the conten- 
tious world, will be but little 
amused by the miscellaneous specu= 
lations of an old man, whose bosom 
has long ceased to be warmed by 
the smile of beauty, or to flutter at 
tne call of what is falsely termed 
pleasure; who is retired from the 
walks of business, and who hears 
the hum of politicians as at a dis- 
tance. Your young, and your: 
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242 New Mathematical Queftions. 


voluptuous readers, will think me 
splenetic; and your learned ones 
will turn, with a sneer, “gpa my 
jucubrations. To instruét, c 
please exte nsively, is the lot of | ee 
few, and is far beyond my utmost 
expectation. I th lerefore beg the 
scientific gentlemen not to be dis- 
turbed by me, but quietly turn to 
another page. Ido noteven claim 
attention from the vain, the licen- 
tious, or the fashionabie; they are 
too much occupied by noisy amuse- 
ment to listen to my simple narra- 
tions, or to be edificd by my anti- 
quated precepts. If my ‘efforts 
serve to corroborate one just senti- 
ment, or one worthy purpose of an 
individual of the few who read my 
reflections, I shall be amply recom- 
penced for my labours. 

Perhaps it is incident to all men 
to grow a little cynical, when, like 
me, they have outlived that buoy- 
ancy of youthful spirits which ge 
to social and colloquial pleasures, a 
peculiar relish. “They are nie ‘to 
forget, that in the course of nature, 
their own powers of enjoyment are 
impaired; and absurdly imagine, 
that of the race who at present oc- 
cupy the scene of action, the women 
are less béautiiul, and the men less 

accomplished, than their uncles, 
aunts, and grandmothers. Possibly 
the same error may extend to moral 
considerations, and that those who 
have discovered the deceptions to 
which the ardour of youthful bene- 
volence may have sometimes ex- 
posed them, who are detached from 
society by age and infirmities, and 
so situated as to be, im some degree, 
able to penetrate into the motives 
of the actors or speakers, may too 
hastily conclude that the general 
mass of virtue is less than it was 
fifty years ago. 
hope is impaired by re iterated dis- 


appointments, and the warmth of 


confidence abated by multiplied 
instances of treachery. Men no 
tenger indulge feelings which they 


The vigour of 


have so frequently proved to be 
fallacious, but, by degrees, learn to 
compare that which is indireétly 
known with that which is direétly 
visible, and: thus form. their general 
estimate of those around thein. By 

this regular operation of the judg. 
ment, society loses the magic charm 

which it derived from novelty and 


juvenile ignorance; and hence our 


representations of life will be les 
glowing, but more accurate. Some- 
tuing of this asperity may, at times, 
be visible in my remarks; if it 
should, let it be placed to the ac- 
count of age and misfortune. 

In this introduétion to your no- 
tice, I confess I feel at a loss wha’ 
appellation I shall bestow upon my- 
self. If F mean to confine myself 
to observing men and manners, 
and simply relating the facts I wit- 
ness, I might call myself an ob- 
server. But as I shall sometimes 
go further, and attempt to decorate 
the pictures of fancy with truth- 
resembling hues—as I shall not 
only relate, but frequently examine 
and compare faéts by the standard 
of my own principles and opinions, 
and as my systems may, by - 
bulk of your readers, be sled 
Utopian, ‘I am content to us! 
them to the world as mere spevele 
tions. Call me, then, the 

SPECULATIST» 
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New Mathematical Question:. 
Questin 1. By G. BaRRon. 


N old mathematician bey 
asked the time of the da\; 


answered, “It is past nine; tl 
hour and minute hands of my watc! 
ave past their point of coinciden® 
ior the present hour, and the ang" 
subtended .by the hands, is now 
equal to one third of the angle su)- 
tended by the hour hand and the 
line of twelve.” Required 
time. ; 
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Question 2. By J. COMMERCE, 


Five merchants, A, B, C, D, and 
E, resolved to trade in company, 
and agreed that A shoul ~ advance 
3 of their capital, B . 1D. 
and E the rest. By : ‘an pt ah 25 
accident, (> was prevented from 
joining the company; but A, B, D, 
and E advanced their respective 
shares according to agreement, and 
in one year, thie profits ot ‘hete 
trade stidined to 100,000 dollars. 


How must this sum be divided 
among A, B, D, and bE? 


Question 3. By ANALYTICUS. 


A young lady’s age in years, is 
toher height in inches as 5 to 16, 
the square of ber age is to her for- 
tune a3 25 to 37044, and her tor- 
tune, in dollars, is equal to the 
cube of the sum of her height and 
ave. Required her height, age, and 
fortune. 


a — 
Remarks on a Passage in Virgil, 


ISITING my friend Crito, 


lately, I found him in his 


closet poring over a collection ot 


metrical romances, by some of the 
old Troubadours. I could not help 
censuring that perverse taste which 
could find pleasure in the monsters 
nd prodigies of the Gothic ro- 
mance, and expressed much con- 
tempt for their incredible exploits, 
their a absurd images, their lame al- 
egory, their spells, and giants, and 
\ inged dragons, their halls of gold, 
“ their bridges of glass. 
“ How can f help myself?” re- 
p lied my friend. «“ I love poetry. 
lf I cannot find it separate from 
these follies and absurdities, I must 
take them together. I am shocked 
by the incongruities you mention; 
dut since every maker of verse 
‘Upposes himself under a necessity 
‘ Spurning at probability and com- 


Remarks ona Paffage in Virgil. 


mon sense, and adorning his -tale 
with the creatures of vulgar super- 
stition, { must indure it as well as 
I can, and draw pleasure from his vi- 
vid colouring, his prolific inven- 
tion, and the music of his num- 
bers.” 

“ Surely,” said I, “all poets are 
not liable to this censure. You 
have been unlucky in your choice. 
You waste that time among the 
rabble of Provencal ballad-mongers, 

which should be devoted to the 
great masters of the art; to those 

who join a pure taste with their 
rich invention, enlightened prin- 
ciples of morals, thorough skill in 
pourtraying the passions, and know- 
ledge of the laws of compdsition 3 
whose descriptions flow trom ob- 
servation, whose § images are chaste 
and correct, and whose language 
is, at once, musical and pictur- 
esque.’ 
“¢ And pray, where are such peo- 
ple to be met with?” 

‘Your question surprises me. 
{i I did not know that you are a 
classical scholar, and if 1 did not 
see Virgil and Lucretius lying on 
that stielf, [ should be less surpris- 
ed.’ 

“ Virgil and Lucretius? Are 
these then your patterns of enlight- 
ened morais, pure taste, and im- 
maculate chastity ?” 

“ Assuredly. Have you any 
fault to find with them?” 

“© Nay, I should be ‘vlad to know 
wherein the /Eneid is superior to 
the stories of the Tuscan and Pro- 
vengals, and particularly to the 
fairy tale of Sperser. I grant you, 
it is longer and more complex than 
the plots of Gothic story-tellers 
generally are; but in dignity of mo- 
ral principles, in congruity of me- 
taphors, and the consistency of 
their incidents with probability and 
truth, [ am far from perceiving 
the superiority of Attics and Ro- 
mans to the historiographers of 
Arthur and Roland.” 
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“ J know your temper,” said J, 
* you love paradox and singulari- 
ty; but surely you have chosen an 
unlucky topic, on which to display 
your singularity.” 

“© Very likely. I am no classi- 
cal scholar. T read Virgil with 
unlearned eyes. Being gifted with 
no preternatural sagacity, and hav- 
ing no prejudice in favour of one 
scheme of superstition and_ folly 
over another, I regard the mira- 
cles and fi@ions of the Roman 
poets, just as I do those of the 
Saxon or Welsh. I find in them 
both puerilities and contradictions, 
ridiculous solemnity, and misplac- 
ed reverence; but am far from dis- 
covering less impertinence and 
nonsense in Virgil than in Spenser. 
Creatures in human shape that ride 
in chariots through the air, or sit 
in a circle at the bottom of the sea, 
singing songs and knitting flowers, 
ér that clide along the surface in a 
two-whiceled carriage, drawn by 
dolphins: trees that bear apples 
and peaches of gold, that distil 
human blood, and that speak: gi- 
ants with one eye in their fore- 
head: a witch that can shew the 
way to hell, and untold future 
events: dogs with three heads: 
arms forged by a god: omens, pre- 
dictions, ‘and oracles without num- 
ber: men that are carricd from 
place to place through the air, and 
that can make themselves visible 
or invisible at pleasure; that visit, 
while alive, the abode of the dead, 
and see and converse with not only 
those who died an hundred years 
before, but those who are destined 
to come into existence @ thousand 
/ All these are silly in- 
congruities, which do not the less 
offend me because they are found 
in the Aneid of Virgil. 

«There is the book: take it 
down and readapassage. Perhaps, 
with your assistance, I may discover 
beauties and graces that are invisible , 
to common and unlearned eyes.’ 


I took down the book as he di. 
rected, and opening it, at random, 
li ghted on the description of Bolu 
and the prison of the winds. 
‘¢ Here,” said I, * is a description 
which is much celebrated. I would 
be glad to hear vour opinion of jt 
Being ready and w illing to detect it; 
faults, you will, no doubt, find or 
invent some; and I shall, at least, 
be amused with an uncommon 

spectacle. Readers, hitherto, have 
only sought for objeéts to admire 
and app aud, and hence all have 
conspired to exalt the merits of this 
poet. He has faults, no douby, 
but they have been solicitously dis 
guised or overlooked. Listen.” | 
now read aloud, pausing at every 
sentence to afford him an opportu- 
nity of commenting. 
Talia flammato fecum Dea corde volutan; 
Nimbor’ in patriam, loca feeta furentilbys 
auttris, 
JEoliam venit. 

“ Well,”? said Crito, * the god- 
dess, full of her new scheme, posts 
away to Afolia, which, it seems, | 
the native country of razy cloua. 
and south winds. J am bot wise 
enough to say why A olia wa 
originally fixed upon as the birth: 
place of .duster and Nimbus, and 2 
their head- quarters, w hence they 
might make occasional excursions, 
and to w hich, when they were tire: 
of raining and blowing, they mig 
return, Eolia, we all ] know, 154 
maritime province of thie lesser Asia. 
It lies northward of the Mediter- 
ranean sea, on wites the Trojan 
fleet was sailing; and, to no par 
of that sea, has it a southern bearing 

“ft is allowakle, perhaps, (0 
personify the wind ; but hows Shalt 
we, as usual, place fans upon hi 
shoulders, and thus represent him 
as producing gales by a mo 1on 
similar to that of a fan? In this 
case the figure need not be neces: 
sarily in motion: the motion 0} “his 
wings issufficient. If these be flap: 


ping, the god himself may be perch” 
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ed upon a rock or hill, and he may 

merely turn himself round to make 
the gale proceed from opposite 
quar ters. 

“¢ Jf our spleen omit the 
fans, and, by puffing up his cheeks 
and opening his lips, depict him 
4s occasio! ing commotions of the 

elen rents, by the mere breath of his 
oe we shall produce a more 
analogous Image. He may still be 
described as stationary, but his po- 
sition, with regard to us who teel 
his breath, must correspond with 
the course of the wind. A south 
wind cannot justly be described as 
placed upon a northern mountain, 
nora northern blast to come from 
the south. The dreams of a bar- 
barous superstition had given body, 
soul, and name to the winds, and 
hut them up in caverns on the 
coast of Asia Minor. Their king, 
according to the legend, was At clus, 

who let them loose, or kept them 
fast, according to his pleasure. 
When another god had a selfish end 
io answer, by raising a storm, he 
prevail ed on AZolus to unchain his 
winds, by the tempting offer of a 
splendid robe, ora beautiful female ; 
but our poet wanted to raiseastorm, 
o% in deing so, thought it best 

to stick to this crazy and chimerical 
system. Hence his machinery is 
grotesque, puerile, and ridi culous. 
Who but must laugh when he sees 
that this marvellous tale was design- 
ed to enforce ‘the pretentions of a 
tyrant toa divine pedigreer Cesar 
was fond of tracing up 47s house toa 
certain emigrant trom Troy, who 
was the fruit of an amour between 
agoddess anda mortal. Odtavius 
hugged the same phantom, a: od 
Virg i’s business was to write a le- 
gend, in which the whole marvel- 
ious adventure was seca aud 
Was copiously intermixed with pro- 
digies and miracles. 

“So fond were the Romans of 
their Trojan ancestry, that, as is 

well know n, the project was once 
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soberly adopted by Augustus, of 
transferring the seat of the empire 
to the scite ot the old town of Iilium. 
This prejudice kept such long, and 
such fast hold, that three hundred 
years after the scheme was revived 
by Constantine, and considerable 
progress was made in re-edilfying 
Troy, which wasto be, thencetorth, 
the mistress of the nations. But 
let us return to our text. 

‘* You, who are a Latinist, may 
be able to explain the use of the 
word secum in this passage. To 
mere English ears, it is a manifest 
redundancy. * Volutans flammato 
corde,’ seem to be sufficient without 
secum. She revolves, she rol/s over 
in her heart, wth herself. 

* The nimbi and austres are, in 
this place, persons. The austres 
are made to rage (turentibus). The 
{oman word patria, has no corres- 
ponding word in English. The 
word country does not so strictly 
reply a social and political relation 
as patria. Loca foeta is an enforces 
ment of the metaphor, and is beau- 
tiful. 

* Having finished her journey, 
what is the next proceeding of the 
goddess? 

Hic vafto rex /Eolus antro 

Luctantes ventos, tempeftates que fonoras 

Imperio premit, ac vinclis et carcere 
fraenat. 

“© A new personage,” resumed 
the critic, *¢is now introduced to 
our acquaintance. It is Eolus. 
His office is described. In the first 
place, he appears to be a king (rex). 
The objects of his government are 
the winds. Consistently with these 
ideas, it may be said that imferio 
hremit. 

“ This general description soon 
becomes particular; but the parti- 
cularity belongs to a totally new 
scene. From a king, by whom a 
inere imperium 1S exercised, | he sud- 
denly sinks into a jailer, or rather 
amad-house keeper. A vast cave, 
which serves as their dungeon, and 
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in which they are chained, succeeds 
to those beneficent images connect- 
ed with locum fortum and / atria. 

“ The subjects of this restraint 
are here described under two names: 
venti, tempestates. I shall not 
inquire how far precision of lan- 
guage or ideas is here preserved, 
These conditions of the air are 
personified. To describe the winds 
as struggling and impatient (luc- 
tantes), Is just and forcible. But 
what shall we expect of tempests? 
{t the measure of his verse induced 
the poet to subjoin some epithet to 
tempests, we might naturaily ima- 
gine that some one would be used 
denoting a still higher degree of 

turbulence and opposition, and not 

that the metaphor should be sud- 
denly dropped; that tempests from 
mortal beings, indignant of oppres- 
sion and restraint, should sink into 
mere blasts, and be distinguished 
by nothing but sound (sonoras). 
The austres furentes and venti luc- 
tantes, gave us reason to expect 
somew hat very different from, and 
far less tasteless and trite, than tem 
pestates sonoras. 

*“ [t is common to represent 
moral restraint metaphorically, as 
bridling or curbing the passions (fr: xe - 
Ni Aatio), 1 in allusion to the mode of re- 
straining an horse; butour metaphor 
should be, at least, consistent with it- 
self. We surely cannot say that we 
bridle men with chains (freenat vin- 
clis), much less can we talk of bri- 
dling or curbing them with a Arison 
(fre nat carcere). But goon. 
Celsa fedet JEolus arce 
Sceptra tenens: Mollit q’ animos et tem- 

perat ras. 

“ King AZolus is here displayed 
to our view, sitting on a high peak 
(arx celsa), holding the ensign of 
royalty, a sceptre. A sceptred 
figure, sitting alone upon an high 
rock, constitutes a grotesque pic- 
ture. Sucha throne seems unsuit- 
able for majesty. We should not 
expect that a king, without visible 


attendants or ministers, should si 
in state upon an hill, witha sceptre 
in by hand. 

‘The monarch thus tricked oy 
with the emblems of royalty, wa; 


just depiéted as a jailer, and a; 


superintending a prison where cer. 
tain maniacs were shut up in dun. 
geons, and bound down with Chains, 
15 not this incongruous? But, not 
to dwell upon this, the poet, not 
satisficd with the description already 
eiven of his funétions, now add; 
that *Mollit animos et tempera: 
iras.’ 

“In the first place, these term 
would aptly enough describe the 
influence exerted by a sage, who 
employs only arguments and in 
treaties, but are wholly unsuited to 


the office either of a king, who i 


shewn to us sitting in idle state; or 
for a jailer, who governs the tre- 
fractory by means of bolts au! 
chains. 

“ We owe much of poetry no 
to the spentaneous impulse of 
genius, but to the necessity of pro- 
longing sentences and filling up 
vacuities. So many syllables a 
required to com; slete a line of si 
feet. These syllables must | be suort 
or long, and must succeed ea 
other in a certain order. — Insteat, 
therefore, of merely seeking term 
which convey our thi ought: » weart 
hunting | lor ue e which have two 
or three syllables, and whose e 
lables dispose themecives into da 
tvls and spondees. 

** Tf, after having fully conveyel 
our thoughts, the line is incomplete, 
what is to be done? Shall we begi 
a new sentence, or shall we con 
trive to piece out the former one: 
The first expedient may be some- 
times practised, but a frequent It 
currence would break up our style 
into discords and fragments. The 
last mode, whatever “puzzlings an 
delays it cost us, we shall be oblig , 
generally, to adopt. his seems 
to be often a dilemma in which 0: 
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poet was entangled. On number- 
less occasions, methinks I see him, 
after the fit of inspiration has past, 
ond been insufficient to supply the 
due number of syllables, painfully 
arching fora new epithet, ora new 
iorm of expression, by which the 
last thought may be repeated with- 
out sameness and monotony, and 
drawing out the wire, already slen- 
der enough, into greater tenuity. 
We had just been told, concerning 
the empress Juno, that 
Necdum etiam caufe irarum—/svigque 
dolores 
Exciderant animo. 

“Tn this line, our bard, not con- 
tent with fully expressing his mean- 
ing, must fill up his verse with 

vague repetition, or ambiguous re- 
dundancy. Juno’s imagination 1s 
fraught with € causze irarum,’ and 
they were all that belonged to her, 
but the line demanded that she 
should likewise have ‘savidolores.’ 
The ‘luétantes ventos,’ were suit- 
able enough, but the line was in- 
complete, and the * tempestates so- 
noras’ were added. 
king Aeolus, had been previously 
described, both generally and cir- 
cumstantially. We have now his 
iirone, his posture, and his ensigns 
of command, but these do not fil 
up the verse. Instead of leaving it 
wifilled, as is done in many other 
places in this poem, the poet, or 
some of his wise commentators, has 
recurred to the old ideas of his office, 
and repeated them once more, un- 
‘casonably and out of place, and in 
terms remarkably vague. ‘The 
Whole clause is impertine nt; but 
the clause, itself, consists of two 


Parts, of w hich one is a sort of 


‘cho to the other. What should 
we think of the precision of an 
Enolish poet, who having said of 
some body that he mollifies our fias- 


The office of 


sions, immediately adds, and tenmers 
our rage? 

66 if you look a little forward, 
you will find another example ot 
the same looseness and ré petition, 
Speaking of an orator, addressing a 
mob, he says that 

Ile regit dictis animos— 

66 Very well; and what else?” 

“Why 
Ei peétora Mulcet. 

“Jn short, 1 question whether 
any passage in this poet, if scruti- 
nized with equal care, would be 
found less defeétive than this. Per- 
haps, indeed, you have been un- 
lucky in falling upon this passage, 
where so many defects in composi- 
tion, imagery, and sentiment are 
evident, and where there is nothing 
unexceptionable but the metre. 
Whether the music of these lines 
flow from the peculiar art of the 
poet, or merely from the necessary 
structure of the Roman tongue and 
the hexametrical variety of daétyls 
and spondees, I cannot, for my 
part, decide. Certain it is, that 
the music is exquisite. In that re- 
sp ect I might prefer the legend of 
/Eneas and Dido to that of Brito- 
mart or Paladour; but, in other 
requisites of poetry, In luxuriance ot 
invention, in lustre of description, 
in tenderness and eloquence of sen- 
timent, I shall still assign the palm 
to the pastoral, elegiac, | and heroic 
of my own * Colin Clout.” =X. 

maida 
Séjour dans les Bois de la Caroline du 
. Sud.* 
Par J. Davis. 
UR la route de Charleston 4 
Savannah, & presque a moitic 
chemin, se trouve un petit village 


qu’on appelle Coosohatchie. Ce tut 
a cing milles de cet endroit que je 


* This effay has been examined by a French gentleman of learning and tafte, 
"ho has expreffed his opinion of the ftyle in thefe words, “ Vai plutot devore que 


Y cette production, qui m’a enchanté par le naturel & les graces du file.” EE. 
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passai l’hiver de 1798, & la plus 
grande partie du Printemps de 
Vannée suivante. Le souvenir de 
ce sejour m’est bien doux, & Je 
voudrois le decrire. C’etoit une 
chose toute nouvelle pour moi que 
de vivre dans la solitude des forets 
de la Caroline du Sud. Mais outre 
cela le gout de la Poesie comimen- 
coit des-lors Ase manifester en moi. 
Il s’étoit peut-ctre annonce avant 
cette epoque, mais il n’avoit pas 
pris sur moi son empire absolu. 
Ayant toujours sous mes veux les 
ouvrages des meilleurs Poetes An- 
v lois, “& passionneé pour la lecture 
des Collins & des Grav, je fus 
tenté de m’essayer dans la poesie 
lyrique. Mon premier sujet fut 
celui de Pamour. Enfermé dans 
ma chambre, je passois souvent des 
nuits entieres en songeant a Eléo- 
nore, qui Ctoit belle sans orgueil, 
aimable sans coquetterie, & in- 
struite sans pretensions. C’¢toit 
une fille parfaite a tous égards. 
Sa figure réunissoit ce que les 
brunes ont de plus piquants, & 
les blondes de plus voluptueux. 
Combien de fois me suis je rapellé 
avec un vrai attendrissement ses 
beaux yeux noirs baignés de larme 
de la ‘plus douce stnsibilité; son 
sourire melé de Vinquictude; le 
ton harmonieux de sa voix que je 
ne pus jamais entendre sans la plus 
vive emotion. 

Ma demeure étoit chez un plan- 
teur qui m’avoit proposé l’educa- 
fion de ses enfans. La famille de 
Monsieur D » etoit composte 
de Madame son espouse, de cing 
filles, & d’un gargon qui avoit a 
peine atteint sa quatorzicme année 
En un mot, o’ctoit une famille 
assez agrcable dans son ensemble 
powr un Precepteur, mais non pas 

our un homn ne de lettres, Qaant 
a ja maison ja situation en cro't 
touie sauvage ; mats il Vv avoit une 
si grande monotonie dans Paspeé 
du pays que je ne pris pas grand 
plaisir a le contempler. C’etoit un 
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Pays de plaine, qui m’inspira ua 
sentiment de tristesse. Cependant 
je me plaisois a errer dans les bois 
vers le soir, & a perdre la vue de 
la plantation que j’habitois. Il est 
si doux de se trouver seul dans des 
lieux peu frequentés, .& de s’aban- 
donner a ses réveries! Je prolon- 
geois ainsi! ma promenade, sans 
m’appercevoir gue la nuit régnoit 
deja depuis long tems. Qu’il est 
delicieux de jouir du spectacle 
dune belle nuit quand un beau 
clair de lune partout repandu donne 
aux objets champétres un charme 
nouveau ! 

Qu’il me soit permis de parler 
ici d’une liason dont le souvenir 
me sera toujours bien precieux. 
J’avois fais connoissance a Charle;- 
fon avec une jeune Irlandois ap- 
pellé M. George, & cette con- 
noissance devint ensuite un verita- 
ble aitachement. Avec beaucoup 
d’esprit & un genie exquis pour la 
poesie, M. George avoit les man- 
icres & lair distingué. Nous etions 
aussi liés par le gout de caractere 
que par la sympathie de l’ame. 
Nous ne nous entretenions que ce 
la literature, & je m’y livrai tout de 
bon. M. George étoit passione 
pour la lecture de Virgile, & ce 
fut un bien pour moi. Enfin il 
fallut nous séparer, mais ce ne fut 
pas sans faire le serment de nous 
entretenir par lettres. Cet entretien 
par la poste etoit mon unique con- 
solation & Coosohatchie. Que les 
epitres de mon ami etoient chat- 
mantes. Tout y respiroit le bon 
gout. Jamais personne n’a Si 
mieux se servir de la finesse qui 
saisit les ridicules. Tout ce qu’0a 
peut rassembler d’esprit & de deli- 
catesse est repandu dans ces epali- 
chements de son coeur. Combiende 
fois me suis ecri¢, la lettre 4 la mai. 


Ces entreticns charmans, ce commerce 
fi doux, 

Ce plaifir de l’efprit, plaifir vif & tranqu' ile 

Eft a ma trifteffe le feul remede utile, 

Ah! que j'aurois fouffert fans vous! 
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Quant asa poesie, elle est pleine 
de graces, & fait un des charmes 
les plits puls sants de ses lettres. — 

Tels ctoient les agréments de ma 
liason avec M. George; auquel je 
voudrois consacrer un Souvenir 
dans une langue qui le fera con- 
noitre partout. 

Ma vie a Coosohatchie étoit celle 
dun solitaire. Je ne prenois pas 
plaisir a la chasse, & on ne parloit 
a table que de Negres & de Coton. 
re spect affreux des esclaves, qui 

ventouroient en foule, me faisoit 
mal au coeur; & je soupirois pour 
la terre Ou regnent humanité & 
‘independance. Dieu! avec quelle 
horreur j’entendois les cris des 
pauvres negres de tous cotés. Etre 

supreme! m’écrial Je, que mon 

oreille n’entende plus les gemisse- 
mens du desespoir; que mes yeux 

¢ tombent plus sur l’homme Cgor- 
geant son semblable! 

Cependant je n’appergus qu’avec 
plaisir le retour de la belle Saison, 
& le chant varié de ’Oiseau Mo- 
queur etoit nouveau pour moi. 
Ces oiseaux se faisoient entendre de 
tous cOtés dans la Plantation,* & 
embloient se plaire a contrefaire 
le ramage de tout autre oiseau, 
qvils imitoient de la maniere la 
plus reconnoissable. I] est digne 
ce remarque que ce bel oisedu 
chante la nuit quand il fait clair de 
MC... pie» v6 oo « | JO PROM 

rdinairement les dimanches a par- 

ourir le pays. C’est-la, selon mot, 
a seule manicre de voyager dont 
un Philosophe doive se servir. Soit 
en Angleterre, soit en Amerique, 
nai jamais pu me resoudre a 
vovager autrement. Combien d’a- 
genients se rassemblent dans les 
Voyages pedestres! Que le picton 
St gai, leger, content! On ob- 
‘rve tout le pays, on part, on 

adirete sans assujetissement aux 
‘Utes, On ne depend ni des che- 
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veaux, ni de Pequipage, ni du pos- 
tillion. Quel bon appétit on gagne 
en marchant. Combien le coeur 
rit quand on approache du gite. 
Quel doux sommeil on fait sur un 
erabat. Chacun ason gout; moi, 
quand Je voyage, je voudrois faire 
route a DIG, «6 «6 
Les dimanches je prenois plaisir 4 
m’égarer dans les bois. Ca & 1 je 
passois pres dune maison, ou plutot 
d’une Plantation; mais frapper a 
la porte & demander l’hospitalité, 
c’etit été manquer a L’etiquette, ce 
gu’on ne pardonne pas volontiers 
dans ce pays-la. On n’ctoit plus 
au temps d’Homere, ou les vova- 
geurs étoient regus avec cette bonté 
gui protege. Cette remarque ser- 
vira a faire connoitre un Pays, ou 
les hommes, dispersés dans les bois, 
ont emporté de la ville les fagons du 
grand-monde. O mon leéeur, si 
vous Ctes suropéen, n’attendez pas 
non plus de l’Amerique la simplici- 
té des moeurs, méme dans les bois: 
n’en attendez que le luxe, la vanité, 
Vorgueil. Tout y est routine. 
Voici un souvenir bien disting& 
qui me rest d’une de mes prome- 
nades solitaires. C’Ctoit le matin. 
J’étois sortis de bonne heure pour 
voir le lever du Soleil. On le voy- 
oit s’annoncer de loin par les traits 
de feu qu’il lancoit au devant de 
lui. Ses premiers rayons doroient 
la terre, dont la verdure €toit cou- 
verte de la rosée qu’elle avoit recue 
durant lanuit. L’oiseau Moqueur, 
dont le gazouillement Ctoit encore 
foible, saluoit de son propre chant le 
pere de la vie. O! que le specta- 
cle etoit beau, & que ma jouissance 
etoit pure! Comment le parfum 
des fleurs, le charme de la verdure, 
Viumide vapeur de la rosce, en- 
chantoient messens! Quelle emo- 
tion voluptueuse me caus soit le 
ramage des oiseaux. De retour au 
logis, jentrai dans la salle, ou trois 


" Jemploie ce mot dans une acceptation angloife, faute de lui trouver up fy- 


‘Syme en francois. 
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enfans aussi beaux que le jour se 
trouvoient autonr de leur Maman, 
dont les propos caressants ajoutoient 
au speétacle un charme nouveau. 
Quel tableau riant pour un peintre ! 
Les enfans m/’accueillent avec des 
sourires enchanteurs. On m’appelle 
par mon nom. Que leur babil 
étoit charmant! Que leurs jeux 
folatres ¢toient innocence méime! 
Ou est Vhomme dont le coeur dur 
& fruid ne se sente vivement emn 
aux moeurs de l’enfance. 

Je m’accoutumai peu-a-peu a 
nion emploi de Precepteur. ‘Tout 
alloit a merveille. J’etudiois l’esprit 
cde mes éleves, & je rcussissois au- 
pres deux. J’en avois trois, dont 
deux etolent filles. da Cadette, 
qui pouvoit bien avoir neuf cu dix 
ans, etoit d’une vivacité charmante. 
Son sourire exprimoit d’avance ce 
qu’elle alloit vous dire. Ses beaux 
yeux bleus peignoient toujours la 
situation de son coeur. C’étoit un 
charmant enfant, dont la beaute 
naissante promettoit d’egaler celle 
desa Mere. Sa soeur plus agée de 
cing ans, quoique moins jolie, 
avoit ce qui peut faire valoir la 
beauté. Elle étoit douce, aimable, 
sans etourderie. A l’¢gard de Mon- 
sicur le frere, c’ctoit un gargon 
trcs-interessant; l’esprit ouvert, vif 
& joyeux. Je voulus m’attacher a 
ce petit bon-homme, le former, 
travailler a son education, mais sans 
me douner un air imposant, un 
ceil severe, ou une voix rude & 
menacante pour me faire redouter. 
C’est A vous, O Maitres d’ecole, 
d’exercer la tyrannie d’un_ peda- 
gogue importun. Pour moi, qui 
n’ai que l’honneur d’etre simple 
Precepteur, je me garderai de vous 
imiter. .... Mon eleve aimoit 
ja chasse en vrai Americain. Je 
me souviendrai des battemens de 
cecur qu’il €prouvoit au vol des 
premiers canards, & des transports 
de joie avec lesquels il tucit un 
cerf dans les bois. Seul avec son 


chien, chargé de son fusil, de son 
fourniment, de sa petite proie, jl 
revenoit le soir aussi heureux qu’il 
soit possible de Pctre. 

Pendant que mon Cleve s’amu 
soit a la chasse, je me livrois aux 
objets pars & simples de la Nature. 
Avec quel transport je suis allé dans 
les bois d’alentour chercher |, 
premicre violette, & épier le pre. 
mier bourgeon. Que le chant de 
POiseau Moqueur me faisoit tres- 
saillir daise! Combien de fois ne 
me suis-je pas surpris dans mes 
promenades solitaires l’ceil humide, 
& le coeur comprimé de la volupt 
de douleur. Ob! qui n’a_ point 
eprouveé cet exces de sensibilite que 
les merveilles de la Nature inspi- 
rent en se promenant seul dans la 
Campagne! . . Qui ne s’est point 
arreté, toterdit, devant un horizon 
couvert de foréts immenses. Dans 
ces momens d’extase les mains se 
levent vers le Createur de |’ Univers, 
le coeur bat, & esprit contemple 
en silence........+ Revenonsa 
mes occupations. Depuis le jour 
ou j’arrivai chez M D Jus 
gu’au retour du printemps, je 
passai toujours la nuit & une partie 
du matin soit a lire ou a ecrire de- 
vant un bon feu dans ma chambre. 
Je commencois par quelque livre 
latin, comme Horace,  Virgile, 
Ovide; & finissois par les Contfes- 
sions de l’cloquent Citoyen 
Geneve. Un des plus grands ecri 
vains du dix-huiticme  siécle fut 
assurciment M. de Rousseau. Qué 
ses recits sont touchants quand 1 
parle de ses chéres Charinettes, de 
ses bosquets, de ses ruisseaux. Os 
est toujours présent a chaque scene 
dont il fait le tableau. Que le 
caractcre de Maman est pei 
d’apres la Nature. Il met tout ce 
qu’il raconte sous les yeux du lec- 
teur. On ne croit plus lire, on 
croit voir. Le gotit que je pris 
la le€ture des Confessions mi’ inspite 
le desir a ecrire en francois; dom 
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Jes qualités distinétives sont la 
clarté & la precision. Je ne sai si 
j'y ai reussi. 

Outre les ccoliers dont j'ai parle, 
Madame leur Mcre me _faisoit 
Yhonneur de se proposer d’ctre 
elle- meme du nombre. C’ctoit une 
personne a citer pour l’esprit ornc, 
& pour l’clegance des moeurs. Nous 
lisions ensemble Gil Blas, & quel- 
ques Contes de Marmontel. C’étoit 
un spectacle singulier, du moins 
pour un etranger, que de voir une 
Dame des manicres les plus polies 
soccuper des belles-lettres au 
milieu des bois les plus sauvages. 
Elles avoit de la lecture, & s’expri- 
moit avec grace. Du reste, la 
neilleure femme, & la mere la plus 
tendre que j’ai connue de mes 
jours. 

Que ma vie eut é heureuse au 
sein de cette famille, si j’avois su en 
jouir. Mais il me resoit encore une 
humeur un peu volage, un desir de 
voyager & de parcourir le monde. 
Enfin degouté de ma vie, & plein 
des plus beaux projets pourl’avenir, 
je partis de la Caroline du Sud 
vivement emu des larmes de mes 
cleves qui Je quittois pour toujours. 

Coosohatchie adieu! O demeure 
tranquille, chambre ou j’ai tant 
écrit, planchers que j’ai tant arros¢s 
de mes pleurs, je vous salue! Je 
vous quitte, calme retraite, ou j'ai 
vecu loin du tumulte & du bruit. 
Restez toujours ouverte au voya- 
geur egarc ; recevez-le; qu’il trouve 
sous votre toit un abri contre la 
persecution, & que ce Monument 
que je vous ai erigé dans une langue 
Ctrangere, fasse connoitre a son 
cour attendri que vous [ites habiice 
par Un infortuné. 


a 
Lhe Difference between History and 


y 
Kowmance. 


[ ISTORY and romance are 
terms that have never been 
Very Ciearly distinguished trom each 


Lhe Differcnee between Hifiory and Romance. 


other. - It should seem that one 
dealt in fiction, and the other in 
truth; that one is a picture of the 
frobadle and certain, and the other 
a tissue of untruths; that one de- 
scribes what might have happened, 
and what has “adlually happened, 
and the other what never had exist- 
ance. 

These distinctions seem to be 
just; but we shall find ourselves 
somewhat perplexed, when we at- 
tempt to reduce them to practice, 
and to ascertain, by their assistance, 
to what class this or that per- 
formance belongs. 

Narratives, whether fictitious or 
true, may relate to the processes of 
nature, or the actions of men. The 
former, if not impenetrable by 
human faculties, must be acknow- 
ledged to be, hitherto, very imper- 
fectly known. Curiosity is not 
satislied with viewing facts in then 
disconne¢ted state and natural order, 
but is prone to arrange them anew, 
and to deviate from present and 
sensible objeéts, into speculations 
on the past or future; it is eager to 
inter from the present state ot things, 
their former or future condition. 

The observer or experimentalist, 
therefore, who carefully watches, 
and faithtully enumerates the ap- 
pearances which occur, may claim 
the appellation of historian. He 
who adorns these appearances with 
cause and elteét, and traces resem- 
blances between the past, distant, 
and future, with the present, per- 
forms a different part. Tle is 
dealer, not in certainties, but pro- 
babilitics, and is therefore a ro- 
mancer. 

Au historian will relate the noises, 
the sights, and the smells that attend 
an eruption of Vesuvius. A ro- 
mancer will describe, in the first 
place, the contemforary ebullitions 
and inflations, the combustion and 
decomposition that take place in the 
bowels of the earth. Next he will 
go to the origin of things, and de 
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scribe the centrical, primary, and 
secondary orbs composing the unt- 
verse, aS masses thrown out of 
an immense volcano called chaos. 
Thirdly, he will paint the universal 
dissolution that is hereafter to be 
produced by the influence of vol- 
canic or internal fire. 

An historian will form catalogues 
of stars, and mark their positions 
at given times. A romancer will 
arrange them in clusters, and dispose 
them in strata, and inform you by 
what influences the orbs have been 
drawn into sociable Knots and cir- 
cles. 

An eleétrical historian will de- 
scribe appearances that happen 
when hollow cylinders of glass and 
metal are placed near each other, 
and the former is rubbed with a 
cloth. The romancer will replenish 
the space that extsts between the 
sun and its train of planetary orbs, 
with a fluid called eleétrical; and 
describe the modes in which this 
fluid finds its way to the surface of 
these orbs through the intervenient 
atmosphere. 

Historians can only differ in de- 
grees of diligence and accuracy, 
but romancers may have more or 
less probability in their narrations. 
The same man is frequently both 
historian and romancer in the com- 
pass of the same work. Buffon, 
Linneus, and Herschel, are exam- 
ples of this union. Their observa- 
tions are as diligent as their theories 
are adventerous. Among the his- 
torians of nature, Haller was, per- 


haps, the most diligent: among 
romancers, he that came nearest 
to the truth was Newton. 


It must not bedenied that, though 
history be a term commonly applied 
to a catalogue ne natural appear- 
ances, as W ell as to the recital of 
human a¢tions, romance is chieflv 
limited to the latter. Some reluc- 
tance may be felt in calling Button 
and Herschel romancers, but that 
name will be readily conferred on 





Quintus Curtius and Sir Thomas 
More. There 15 a sufficient analo- 
gy, however, between obieéts and 
modes, in the physical and intel- 
leétual world, to justify the use of 
these distine Rions in both cases. 

Physical objects and appearances 
sometimes fali directly beneath our 
observation, and may be truly de. 
scribed. ‘The duty of the natural 
historian is limited to this descrip. 
tion. Human actions may likewise 
be observed, and be truly described, 
In this respedt, the actions of voli. 
tary and involuntary agents, are 
alike, but in other momentous re- 
spects they differ. 

Curiosity is not content with 
noting and recording the aions of 
men. It likewise seeks to know 
the motives by which the agent is 
impelled to the performance of 
these actions; but motives are modi- 
fications of thought which cannot 
be subjected to the senses. They 
cannot be certainly known. ‘They 
are merely topics of conjecture. 
Conjecture is the weighing of pro- 
babilities; the classification of pro- 
bable events, according to the mea- 
sure of probability possessed by 
each. 

Actions of different men, or per- 
formed at different times, may be 
alike; but the motives leading to 
these a¢étions must necessarily vary. 
In guessing at these motives, “ 
knowing and sagacious will, 
course, approach nearer to the _~ 
than the ignorant and stupid; but 
the wise and the ignorant, the saga- 
cious and stupid, when busy in as- 
signing motives to actions, are not 
histeri iaus but remancers. 

The motive is the cause, and 
therefore the antecedent of the a¢- 
tion; but the aétion is likewise the 
cause of subsequent aétions. Two 
contemporary and (so to speak) ) ad- 
jacent actions may both be faith- 
fully described, because both may 
be witnessed; ‘but the connection 
between them, that quality which 
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constitutes one the effect of the 
other, is mere matter of conjecture, 
and comes within the province, 
not of Aistory, but romance. 

The description of human ac- 
tions is of moment merely as they 
are connected with motives and 
rendencies. The delineation of 
tendencies and motives implies a 
description of the action; but the 
a¢tion 1s describable without the 
accompanyment of tendencies and 
mot ives. 

An action may be simply de- 
scribed, but such descriptions, 
though they alone be historical, are 
ofno use as they stand singly and 
disjoined from tendencies and mo- 
tive in the page of the historian 
or the mind of the reader. The 
writer, therefore, who does not 
blend the two characters, is cssen- 
tally defective. It is true, that 
fats simply described, may be 
onnethed and exp! lsined by the 
reader ; aud that the describer may, 
at least, claim the merit of supply- 
ing the builder with materials. The 
merit of him who drags stones to- 
gether must not be depreciated ; 

but must not be compared with him 

who hews these stones into just pro- 
portions, and piles them up into 
convenient and magnificent fa- 
brics. 

That which is done beneath my 
own inspeétion, it is possible for 
me certainly to know and exactly to 
record; but that which is perform- 
«at a distance, either in time or 
piace, is the theme of foreign testi- 
mony. If it be related by me, I 
late not what I have witnessed, 
but what I derived from others 
Who were witnesses. The subject 
of my senses is merely the existence 
of the record, and not the deed itself 
Waich is recorded. The truth of 
ne action can be weighed in no 

tales but those of probability. 

rr voluntary action is not only 
“nnected with cause and effect, 
but is itself a series of motives and 
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incidents subordinate and successive 
toeach other. livery aétion difters 
from every other in the number 
and complexity of its parts, but the 
most simple and briet is capable of 
being analized into a thousand sub- 
divisions. If it be witnessed by 
others, probabilities are lessened ia 
proportion as the narrative is cir- 
cumstantial. 

These principles may be emplov- 
ed to illustrate the distiné tion be- 
tween history and romance. If 
history relate what is true, its rela- 
tions must be limited to what ts 
known by the testimony of our 
senses. Its sphere, theretore, 1s ex- 
tremely narrow. The facts to 
which we are immediate witnesses, 
are, indeed, numerous; but time 
and place merely connect them, 
Useful narratives must Comprise 
facts linked together by some other 
circumstance. They must, com- 
monly, consist of events, for a 
knowledge of which the narrator 1s 
indebted to the evidence of others. 
Thisevidence, though accompanied 
with different degrees of probability, 
can never give birth to certainty. 
How- wide, then, if romance be the 
narrative of mere probabilities, is 
the empire of romance? “This em- 
pire is ‘absolute and undivided over 
the motives and tendencies of hu- 
man actions. Over aétions them- 
selves, its dominion, though not 


unlimited, is yet very extensive. 
X. 


Pe 


A LITERARY Ware-Hovse. 
To the Editor of the Mon.hly Magazine. 
SIR, 


ERIODICAL works are in- 

tended to amuse the serious, 
relieve the diligent, fix the aiddy, 
and employ the idle. Variety 26 
topics is the first ingredient, and 
excellence in each kind cannot be 
dispensed with, There must be 
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many subjects discussed. They 
must be discussed in a light, fami- 


liar, and attractive manner. Ele- 
gance at one time, and profound- 
ness at another, must be studied. 
Humour must be mingled with pa- 
thos; seriousness with gaiety ; poe- 
try with narrative; argument with 
ridicule, and eloquence with wit. 

A. Magaziae ought literally to be 
a shop where stuffs of all conceiva- 
ble or vendible kinds, where hemp 
from Russia, linen from Con- 
naught, leather from Tunis, cot- 
ten from Hoquang, and silk from 
Aleppo, should be offered for sale, 
wrought into all textures, dyed of 
all colours, and cut into all shapes. 

The austere or covetous cecono- 
mist, who seeks only what neces- 
sity requires; the man of taste, who 
is willing to purchase elegance at 
any price ; the prodigal, who values 
a stuff in proportion to its cost; 
and the devotee to fashion, with 
whom novelty is all in all, should 
be readily and liberally supplied. 
The ware-house should contain the 
cheapest and expensivest, the 
coarsest and most delicate,, most 
rare and most common, --«mnost 
necessary and most fashionable, 
ready made and to-be- made, far 
brought, and home-wrought com- 
modities. 

Thus supplied, the shopman may 
nee for reputation, custom, and 

ain. He may expect his door to 
be crow ded, his compter to be 
heaped, his ears to be dinned, his 
hands to be full, his eyes to be 
busts and, last and dest of all, his 
‘ill to be overflowing. 

A literary ware- house should be 
merely a type, on a larger scale, 
ofaliterary magazine. ‘Whe shelves 
of one, like th le pages of the other, 
should have something to answer 
the call, provoke the wishes, grati- 
iv the taste, and open the purse of 
the dealer in old coins, the enthu- 
sjast in. broken, freezes, and the 
misty rolics the ils 
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quirer into ancient, and searchep 
into modern lore; the devotee to 
Mathesis, the votary of politics, 

the inamorato of the muse, the 
scholar of Heine, the disciple of 
Machiavelli, the follower of New. 
ton, the partizan of Condillac, and 
the copyist of Rumford. 

Riddles and connundrums to 
puzzle the fair; tales to transport 
the passions of the young, to call 
forth, at one time, laugiter, and, 
at another, tears; dialogues, by 
turns, merry and grave, satyrical 
and monitory ; portraits of QOssips 
aud sta atesmen, of students and fap. 
lings; disquisitions upon gazeou 
fluids, and patterns of vests; upon 
Egyptian battles, and new-fashion- 
ed saucepans; on the origin of 
pestilence, and the mechanisin ofa 
tooth-pick; on the theory of pun- 
ishment, and the price of butter; 
on the topograpay of Saturn, and 
of Owyhee; on ‘Tautochronous 
curves, and the era of C. Hf 
gay epigrams, doleful elegies, apo- 
logues, prologues, ballads and enig- 
mas, lyrics and heroics, shoud 
all be found alike in the greater 
Magazine, and in the less. 

And now, having explained 
what a periodical work like \ 
ought to be, what general r 
will naturally expect to find, 
what your reputation and your). 
terest equally command you to fur- 
nish, I might proceed to state how 
far you are actually deficient, and 
how much is wanting before you 
shop can hope to be frequente: 
This, however, would be an inv 
aious, and I am afraid, a_useles 
task. Your poverty and dullness 
are manifest enough, but, I fear, 
cannot be cured. Jt is a vice of Ne 
ture, which art, therefore, whic 
admonition and rebuke will avail 
nothing to correct. 

{ would gladly keep you to that 
zeal, wit Mand. vers atilitv; thst 
power of changing colours - 
shapes; that store et pr rétical at 
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On the Alcans of deftroying 


epec “ylative knowledge, requisite to 
make you, by turns, and within 
the compass of thirty days, and 
eighty page es, a story- -teller, drama- 
th ist, and arguimentalists; a critic, 
poet, and statesman ; ; a weigher of 
fluids, a dissector of ores, a guager 
of the stars, and atryer of sylio- 
cisms. I would give you all’ this 
power if you were capable of re- 
ceiving it, or, what is of no less 
moment to be considered, if I had 
itt to give. Be content, therefore, 
with my good wishes and my pity, 
and rank me with those who are 
inclined to wink at your defects. 
You will never, at least, be valued 
tur less than ‘you are worth, by 


CANDIDE. 


ge 


Ox the Means of Destreying Cater- 
fillars. 


Philadelphia, March25§, 1800. 
DIR, 

GREEABLY to what I said 

te you on the subject of de- 

troying the caterpillar in fruit trees, 


now sit down to reduce to writing, 
ie substance of that information, 


and the experience I have had of 


ts beneficial effects. 
Previous to the spring of 1793, 
I had made use of almost every 
inethod to destroy those inseéts, 
ot I had seen published or heard 
but I found, on trial, that none 
oe answered the purpose effec- 
tually. In April, 1793, on my 
way to Edenton, I stopped at Mr. 
Toh Gray Blount’s, at Washing- 
ton, North- Carolina, and, speaking 
10 him On the subject, he info rmed 
me that he had, after n iny trials, 
found an effectual remedy; which, 
tetold me, was spirits of turpen- 
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tine. It being too late in the sea- 
son when I returned home, no ex- 
periment was miade that vear; but 
the next, about the last of March, 
I found my apple-orchard full of 
caterpillars, and immediately had 
recourse to the spirits of turpeatine. 
The method [ | pursued was as fol- 
lows: I took a syringe, and when 
IT could reach the nest with ir, 
squirted it once or twice full, ac- 
cording to its size, into the bod y of 
the nest; and when they were too 
high to be got at by the syringe, I 
put a plece ‘of rag, Or sponge, ou 
the end of a reed or long light 
pole, dipt it into the spirits of 
turpentine, and thrusted it once 
or twice through the nest. Inthis 
manner, with two hands, I had an 
orchard of thirteen hundred trees 
gone through in about three hours, 
and in the space of three or four 
days not a caterpillar was to be 
seen In the orchard, nay, some 
scattering trees at the distance of 
forty or filty yards from the other 
trees, which were full of cat terpil- 
lars, and had no spirits put on 
them, were likewise cleared of 
po 38 I have every spring since 
793 made use of this re nedy i 
at orchard, and never knew ic fail 
of success. Last vear 1 communi- 
cated this method of destroying 
that noxious insect to the Puiloso- 
phical Society in this city, through 
Alexander Martin, Esq. but have 
not heard of any person being the 
better for it. You are at liberty to 
publish this method of preserving 
an orchard from their annual rava- 
ges, In any Manner you think pro- 
per. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your most obliged servant. 
Prcuarp Doss Spaicar. 
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MEMOIRS or STEPHEN CALVERT. 


[Continued from page 30. } 


e WIFE! Clelia Neville a 

Lu wile! She belongs to ano- 
ther! The obstacle, indeed, is not 
to be surmounted. My happiness 
is gone; my trust in the sincerity 
of others, in the blandishments of 
fortune, in the fiétions of proba- 
bility, | in the suggestions of my own 
dicernment, in the consolatory ac- 
cents of hope, is gone. 

“ 4 wife! That little word was 
sufficient wholly to reverse my sen- 
sations; to throw ime from my pin- 
nacle of joyous confidence, and 
jeave me whelmed in the utter 
darkness of despair. I can scarce- 
ly tell what were my first gestures, 
or what were the words I uttered 
after my senses had been struck by 
this fatal intelligence. My heart 
swelled with horror, indignation, 
and grief; with indignation at that 
hypocrisy which I imagined to have 
been exercised to entice me to the 
verge of this precipice; horror at 
the guilt to the commission of which 
Iseemed to have been rushing; grief 
at the closing of my prospects ; at 
the fruitlessness of all my eiforts 
after happiness; of all those humili- 
ations and artifices which I had 
employed to prolong the ignorance 
and elude the suspicions of my 
cousin. Thus had the wiles of the 
deceiver thrown back upon himself 
the well-earned penalty of disgrace, 
disappointment, and despair. 

I broke from her prese nce ina 
mood half made up of sullenness 
and rage. I shut myself up in soli- 
tude. IL avenged myself by curses 
on my evil fortune; by muttering 
to the unconscious wails my ab- 
herrence of her dissimulation and 
concealment; by half-formed vows 
of abjuring the society of mankind; 
of flying ‘trom my hated country; 
of w ithdrawi ing froin life. 

From upbraiding Clelia, my in- 


fatuation passed to wreaking my 
impotent resentinent on my cousin, 
whose perve rseness, by driving me 
to search elsewhere for happiness, 
exposed me to this misery and } igno- 
miny. Sydney was likewise. de- 
tested as the primitive cause of my 
misfortunes; as the great dispenser 
of ill, whose malignant agency 
would never fail to blast my most 
auspicious and best-concerted pro- 
jects, and from whose wanton per- 
secution I could only hope to escape 
by placing oceans and continents 
between us. 

This fit of passion gradually re- 
mitted its violence. After some 
hours, spent in a kind of phrenzy 
which only wanted duration to be 
as ferocious and destructive as any 
that receives the name, my thoughts 
began to flow in a more equable 
course. Time hushes every storm, 
and when the hurricane has ended 
its career, every flowing of the bil: 
lows is less impetuous than the last; 
till, at length, the tranquillizing 
power summa placidum capu! 
extulit unda.” Thus it is in the 
tempests of the mind. Hope breaks 
through the cloud which hung ove! 
us and shut out the day, and brings 
back serenity and radiance. 

Insensibly my mind reverted 0 
the contemplation of those event: 
which preceded my first meeting 
with Miss Neville. I called bacs 
my ancient feelings with regard to 
my cousin. From regretting the 
artifices and concealments of which 
I had been guilty, I began fo re- 
gard them as having been prudent 
and wise. I blessed myself - 
having thus long delay ed the dis 
closure of my intercourse with this 
foreigner; and determined, hence 
forth, to act as if she had nevel 
been known to me; to resume > 
visits to my cousin; and find, ia het 
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jngenuous confidence, her artless 
=feation, and the effusions of her 
pure and upright mind, a recom- 
pense for my recent disappoint- 
ments. 

You will ask if my passion for 
Clelia was thus easily annihilated; 
if the lapse of a single day or week 
was sufficient to tree me from 
shackles which are usually the 
strongest which nature has imposed 
upon youthful hearts; if the extinc- 
tion of desire thus rapidly followed 
the extin¢tion of hope, This infer- 
ence would be very wide of the 
truth, yet it was the inference 
which was drawn, at that time, by 
myself. My state was like that of 
aperson who had rashly entangled 
himself in a fen, and, after panic 
fears and vehement strugeles, has 
safely reached the firm ground. 
Exhausted by my efforts, I stood 
sill to retrieve my composure and 
srength, and found a nameless de- 
light in comparing my presentsafety 
with my past danger. 

Such is the nature of passion; 
and, especially, of this passion. 
Our views of things are perpetually 
varying ; and our feelings, con- 
lorming themselves to the change, 
are tranquil or stormy, torn by re- 
gets or soaring into tranquillity. 
The first belief that succeeded to 
the rage of disappointment, was 
that of being free from the enchant 
ments which had hitherto seduced 
me. I imagined that my love for 
Cilia was at an end; though my 
hew emotions, with respeét to my 
Cousin, were merely those of bro- 
therly es teem, and such as to enable 
me, with sincerity and cheerful- 
less, tO conform to those condi- 
“ons which she imposed Gn our in- 
rcourse. 

In this state of fleeting and de- 
lisive calm, I resolved to visit my 
‘usin, Almost a fortnight had 
‘oper since I had seen her last. 

J indireét expressions, I had given 

Treason to suppose that this inter- 
Ve t. Il, No. 4. C 
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val would be passed at Calverton. 
She had remonstrated against so 
long an absence; but my state of 
mind made my interviews with her 
irksome and embarrassing, and I 
readily seized any means of avoid- 
ingthem. I pleaded some necessity 
for staying at this farm, and, in 
truth, the intervals between my 
visits to Miss Neville, had been 
chiefly spent in that retreat. Sydney 
was still abroad, and Louisa was 
still with her friends on the bank of 
Schuylkill; and to her, on the ap- 
proach of evening, I repaired. 

I found her pensively walking in 
an embowered alley of the garden. 
At my approach, pleasure took 
place of all other emotions, and she 
stretched out her hand—* Have 
you come at last, my dear cousin! 
Let me first bid you welcome, and 
then demand from you the cause of 
this unfriendly absence.”’ 

I stammered out some poor 
apology, and promised more atten- 
tion for the future. 

“© Nay,” she replied, * let your 
inclination guide you. Much as T 
love your company, its value must 
depend upon being cheerfully. and 
willingly bestowed. And yet,” con- 
tinued she, checking herself, and 
after a moment’s pause, ** w ‘hat a 
foolish saying was that! Whata 
criminal effusion of selfishness and 
pride! I wantyour company much, 
and will solicit it, and claim it, even 
should you be averse or reluctant. 
It becomes me to vanquish that 
aversion and contend with that re-~ 
luétance. I have wished for yous 
and looked for you every evening 
this week. I have thought of you 
very much, and longed to commu- 
nicate ny thoughts. Go, sit down 
upon that bench, and I will tell 
you all that [ have been thinking.” 

Being seated, she took upa book 
that lay upon the bench—* See 
here, what I have been reading this 
afternoon. How hard beset wilk 
you think me, to find it necessary 
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to resort to Mademoiselle Scuderi 
for entertainment. [ found the 
volume inagarret. It was new to 
me. I never heard of it, or saw it 
before, and ny curiosity, I promise 
you, was highly gratified by the 
first score or two of pages. JLook 
at it.” 

I took the book, and the first 
words I met with were Statira, 
Lysimachus, Perdiceas. I closed 
the volume with a deep sigh. 

She darted piercing eves at me, 
and said, “ Why that sorrowtul 
air? Do you know the book?” 

“ Full well,’’ J answered. * If I 
ever grow old and reflect upon the 
events that formed my character, | 
shall mark out this book as the 
most powerful of all the agents who 
made me what I am. If Lam 
fickle and fantastic, not a moral or 
rational, or political being, but a 
thing of mere sex, ¢his it was that 
fashioned me. I almost predict 
that I shall owe zn ignominious life, 
and a shameful end, to this book.” 

I again opened the volume, care- 
lessly. A letter appeared between 
the leaves. It was superscribed 
¢¢ Louisa Calvert,” and the hand 
writing was Sydney’s. Something 


like jealousy and envy just then. 


twitched me at the heart. 

“ Ah!” said she, ** that is what 
I. want you to read. It talks a 
great deal about you, and has told 
me something that has furnished its 
chief employment to my mind for 
these several days. It is that which 
has made me so impatient for your 
coming.” 

At these words my heart mis- 
gave me. Is it possible, thought 
I, that this audacious intermeddler 
has betrayed me? But it cannot be. 
He is too far off to be acquainted 
with my movements. 

I unfolded and read with some 
hurry and trepidation. All the 
while, the eyes of my companion 
were fixed upon me. They were 
usually languid and inexpressive, 
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but now they had a strange and {as 
cinating power. Full ot conscious 
purity and benevolent meaning, 
she seemed prepared to read my in. 
most soul, and yet, not as a censor 
or accuser, but as forgiving and 
compassionate, 

Angelof a woman! Methinks] 
see thee at this moment! Thy vir. 
tue was suflicient to Irradiate even 
thy homely features! But I must 
not call thee thus vividly to my re- 
membrance. I must forget that 
cruel fate that made me the engine 
to destroy thee. All is now past; 
and my story will benefit others, 
though it plunges me again into 
anguish and repining. That per- 
suasion shall support me in relating 
it;. inexhibiting my guilt and folly 
in their genuine colours,. and in 
doing justice to thy memory. 

The first part of this letter relat- 
ed to himself, his own situation and 
employments; but presently he pro- 
ceeded to a new topic, and con- 
tinued in these words. 

—** You tell me that your time 
is chiefly spent without visitants; 
that Felix himself has deserted you; 
that he finds full occupation for 
his time at Calverton ;-and yet, you 
add, that you wonder what enter- 
tainment he can find in that un- 
sightly and unwholesome spot, 
surrounded by black faces, parched 
fields, and iong grass. 

“ Your wonder is very natural; 
but in this case is proceeds from 
your ignorance : Calverton, in truth, 
has no charms for your cousin. 
Few of his hours are spent there. 
They are much more agreeably 
devoted to a new acquaintance 19 
the city. This is some lovely i¢- 
male trom abroad, on whom oul 
voung friend has already bestowel 
his hcart. What is the exact 
ture of their intercourse I am 00 
informed, but it is intimate and 
frequent. I greatly fear that the 
impetuosity of Calvert has cart x 
him forward with too much spet® 
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er with too little circumspe¢tion. 
{ shall very shortly return and 
council him asa friend; meanwhile, 
{ would have you procure a meet- 
ing with him, extort from him 
some hints respeéting his genuine 
situation, and be that ouardian ot 
his virtue and happiness for which 
your good sense, and your affec- 
tion tor him, so ‘eminently qualify 
you.” 

During the perusal of this, my 
confusion was inexpressible. Shame, 
at this detection of my imposture, 
and rage against the author of it, 
filled my heart almost to bursting. 
I threw the paper on the ground, 
and felt myself prompted to rush 
out of the garden. 4 turned my 
eves from my cousin, and wished 
that some power would suddenly 

vike me deaf, that I might be 

creened from her reproaches. I 
eupatiel nothing but the keen- 
est rebukes, or the most contemp- 
‘uous raillery. A pause of some 
ninutes ensued. At length my 
cousin spoke. 

“ Why, my friend, are you thus 
disturbed? Have you been unfor- 
tunate? Is any disaster conneéted 
with your intercourse with the per- 
con here alluded to? Let me com- 
fort you; let me counsel you. Tell 
me who she i is, and what has pass- 
ed between you; perhaps I may 
assist you. If your happiness re- 
quires it, I will be your intercessor, 
and your advocate.” 

“Good Heaven! Do you not 
then upbraid me? Do you not 
scorn me, drive me from your 
presence as a villain and be etrayer?” 

She shuddered at these words. 
She looked at me with eyes of ter- 
tor and pity, and clasping her 
hands, ** Have you, indeed, betray- 
tiher? Have you debased your- 
self? Have you acted vilely by a 
Wonan and a stranger?’ 

I saw the nature of her error, 
and made haste to remove it. “ No, 
10 She has received no injury 
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from me. Her charaéter, her in- 
nocence, are pure as they ever 
were. I have not betrayed or de- 
ceived her.” 

** Do you speak true? I beseech 
you, [ conjure you, tell me the 
truth. Have you not injured her?” 

I averred my tnocence once 
more. 

“* Why then charge yourself 
with villainy, with deceit? Whom 
have you deceived?” 

These words involved me in 
new perplexity. Was she not 
aware of my imposture with regard 
to herself? Had I not encouraged 
her fallacious inferences as to the 
state of my mind, and allowed her 
to ascribe appearances, which flow- 
ed from my affection for another; 
from fear and remorse, to emotions 
conneéted with my former preten- 
sions to herself? 

Observing my silence, she con- 
tinued: “ Have you been guilty 
of deceit? Whom have you de- 
ceived, and on what account could 
you persuade yourself to act so 
base a part?” 

*“ Have I not concealed from 
you even the existence of Clelia 
Neville?” 

“ Alas! You did net deem me 
worthy of your confidence. The 
interest that I take in your welfare, 
you rated too lightly. J have not 
succeeded in convincing you that 
ZT am worthy of your trust. You 
impute to me indifference, or sel- 
fshness, or envy, and hence have 
arisen your concealments. You 
imagined, perhaps, that I should 
be weak enough to derive unhap- 
piness from your attachment to 
another, thoug! h I had, of my own 
accord, and against your inclina- 
tion, unloosed all the ties that 
bound you to me—though I had 
voluntarily given up my claim to 
your heart, or wicked enough to 
hinder your success. You were 
reluctant, therefore, to make me 
unhappy, or to raise obstacles in 
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the way of your wishes. Ought I 
then to blame you for conceal- 
ment? Ought I not rather to re- 
gret the failure of my own efforts, 
to evince the consistency and re¢ti- 
tude of my sentiments, ‘and to be 
more diligent for the future? 

“ Let me, then, persuade you 
to lay aside disguise, and to confide 
in me. Depend upon my council 
and aid in any good cause. Who 
is the woman that Sydney speaks 
of? Do you love her? Is she 
worthy? What wishes or views 
do you form respecting her? How 
arose your acquaintance, and whi- 
ther does it tend? Pr’ythee tell me 
the whole. Without scruple or 
evasion tell it me, my more than 
brother—my friend!” 

Was it possible to resist this 
bewitching frankness? ‘To listen 
to such accents and not be brought 
a penitent confessor, to her feet? 
The motives of my former conduét 
had indeed been various and mix- 
ed. Those which she just ascrib- 
ed to me, had some part in sway- 
ing me to secrecy; but these were 
not the whole, nor the chief. I 
feared the imputation of caprice; 
iny doubts of the ultimate decision 
ot Clelia made me hold fast my 
former claim upon my cousin; a 
claim which my frank avowals, I 
imagined, would weaken or wholly 

take away. But these were impulses 

of which her generous mind was 
notaware. She was prone to find in 
others, and especially me, a purity 
and self-oblivion like her own. 

Should I now disclose to her the 
full extent of my versatile and sor- 
did temper? Should I give her the 
pain of knowing the depth and 
number of transgressions, of which 
I sincerely repented, and of which, 
with the usual temerity of inexpe- 
rience, I ardently vowed never 
more to be guilty? Equally humi- 
liating to me, and useless to her, 
would be such confessions. If 
hitherto [ had not merited her good 
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opinion, hereafter I would do no. 
thing to invalidate my claim. 

In this state of mind, I adven- 
tured to recount to her my intro- 
duétion to Miss Neville, and the 
incidents that had since occurred. 
My narrative was somewhat ditfer- 
ent from that which I have just re- 
lated to you. Incidents were truly 
related, but falsehood almost spon- 
taneously and insensibly insinuated 
itself into the statement of my me- 
tives. The picture was incomplet te, 
inasmuch as certain lineaments and 
shades were left out, but no spuri- 
ous addition was admitted; no po- 
sitive, though untrue assertion was 
made. How subtly modified are 
self-delineations, by vanity, or 
shame, or misjudging interest! 
How invisibly faint are the boun- 
daries of truth and falsehood! 

She listened with great earnest- 
ness. When I brought my story 
to a close, with the confession of 
Clelia, that she was already a wife, 
my cousin started and shuddered. 
A pause of deep abstraction and 
silence ensued; at length, she said: 

“A wife! So long concealed her 
marriage from you! To mark the 
tendency of such intercourse, the 
progress of your feelings to love! 
To hear the confessions of that 
love without reluétance or sorrow! 
To sanétion them, to meet them 
with corresponding confessions! 
To grant you those proofs of ten- 
derness which, in a wife, are surely 
unwarranted and culpable ! Strange 
deportment! 

“ To the accents of love, she 
listened with complacency. By 
offers of marriage, she was terrified. 
Surprise was the master-passion for 
atime. Why should she be sur- 
prised? Did she imagine you ac- 
quainted with her true state? And 
could she cheerfully receive offices 
of tenderness from one whom she 
knew to be apprized of her mar- 
riage? What rashness! What 
blindness to consequences! 
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« You say that she followed her 
aunt to America; that her coming 
was unexpected and unwelcome. 
It must, then, have been criminal, 
or, at least, indiscreet and rash. 
Could she have fled from her hus- 
band? Perilous, indeed, my bro- 
ther, has been your situation. Let 
this event contribute to inspire you 
with caution. Be grateful to that 
succouring Providence which has 
saved you from ruin; and be, for 
the future, less prone to confide in 
the illusions of beauty, and the 
flattery of first impressions, What 
have you resolved to do? I hope 
this has been the last interview.” 

I assured her that it was so, and 
that I had unalterably determined 
never to see the foreigner again. 
She expressed the utmost satisfac- 
tion at this promise, and urged 
various considerations to strengthen 
my adherence to it. That evening 
was spent in her company, and I did 
not return to the city till next day. 

When I retired to rest, my me- 
ditations were aétive and vivid. 
The events of this evening had 
given a new soul to my frame. I 
caught the sweet whispers of self- 
approbation, and had a glimpse of 
that felicity which is a stranger to 
foreboding and remorse. I admired 
the means by which this transition 
was effected, and contemplated my 
cousin’s conduct with astonishment 
and reverence. Judging of others 
by myself, I had not preconceived 
the possibility of such sentiments 
and such deportment. It seemed 


to be a different person to whom [. 


had been introduced; and my ear- 
liest impressions, with regard to her, 
those which existed before our first 
meeting, and which arose, were 
generated by fancy upon rumour, 
seemed to be revived. My cousin’s 
homely features and diminutive 
form gave place to symmetry and 
dignity, and L wondered at myself 
for having so long overlooked her 
ioveliness. 


Next day, after promising to 
repeat my visit very speedily, [ 
parted from her, and returned to my 
lodgings in the city. For a time, 
I was sensible of no decay of my 
newly acquired zeal. I reviewed 
late incidents with satisfaétion and 
tranquillity. My fancy was engros- 
sed by the looks and words of my 
cousin. Gradually, however, my 
attention reverted to the topics of 
our late conversation; and these 
recalled to my view, Clelia and her 
train of charms. 

I mused upon the progress of 
our acquaintance; the delight which 
she seemed to receive from my dis- 
course, and the fatal disclosure of 
her marriage now occurred to me, 
attended with all the indications of 
grief which were visible on that 
occasion. From an objeét of in- 
dignation, she insensibly appeared 
before me as entitled to compassion. 
That she had eloped from her hus- 
band, was sufliciently apparent; 
but it did not appear that she had 
fled with a seducer: onthe contrary, 
she had sought protection in the 
arms of an affectionate and virtuous 
aunt, whose grief might have been 
excited, not by the crimes, but by 
the misfortunes of her neice; and 
who had, ‘surely, afforded some 
proof of her parental confidence 
and love, by bequeathing to her 
so large a property. Besides, 
what reprehensible or suspicious 
had been discovered in the con- 
duct of Clelia since her arrival 
on these shores? The friends of 
Mrs. Keith were her friends. Her 
mode of life was a chaste seclusion, 
unapproached by any whose inter- 
course might contaminate her puri- 
ty. She was free, not from actual 
degradation merely, but from slan- 
derand suspicion. Were notthese 
circumstances of some weight in 
the scale ? 

True it is that she is married; 
yet she has confessed her love for 
me, and is that so henious an of- 
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fence? If it may claim to be for- 
given, surely that claim may be 
made with most reason on him who 
is the object of her love. Persecu- 
tion and resentment, from any 
quarter, may be undeserved; but 
trom him to whom her heart is de- 
voted, and for whose sake her guilt, 
if any guilt has been contracted, 
would be, in an uncommon degree, 
barbarous and perverse. The mo- 
tives of her flight may possibly have 
been such as to be excused, if not 
justified by a candid arbiter; and 
why should I decide upon these 
motives, and on the equity of her 
conduct, before I am acquainted 
with them? 

I had withdrawn trom our last 
interview in rage. Was this the 
treatment she had merited? What 
was her crime in suppressing the 
mention of that which possibly she 
imagined to be known to me al- 
ready? My conduét was precipi- 
tate and cruel, but it cannot now 
be repaired. I have vowed never 
to see her more. My promise to 
Louisa is sacred, and must be pre- 
served. 

With these reasonings passing 
through my mind, I reached home. 
f had scarcely entered the house, 
when a letter was presented to me 
by my landlord. I started when £ 
saw that the superscription was in 
the same hand with that in which 
the billet formerly received, was 
written. “ So!” said J, “ a letter 
from Clelia herself! This is an 
evil omen.”’ I hastily opened, and 
read as follows: 


6“ Jo Ferix Calvert. 


** You left me in anger and con- 
tempt. What has happened to 
lessen me in youresteem? I de- 
serve nothing but your pity. I de- 
mand your pity. 

* Your proposal astonished and 
grieved me. It astonished me be- 
cause I had good reason to believe 
you acquainted with my situation, 


and because it was inconsistent with 
those opinions you had previously 
avowed. You taught me to believe 
that you could love me with the 
same passion with which you could 
love a friend of your own sex. 

“TI am grieved to find you a 
stranger to my real condition. Had 
1 supposed that ignorance, | should 
long ago have hastened to remove it. 
I beseech you, afford me the op- 
portunity of justifying my conduct. 
You know me merely as a fugitive 
from my husband and my country, 
and you impute to me all that is 
criminal and odious; but the true 
reasons of my actions will shew 
you that J am not without excuse, 
I request one last interview, that I 
may lay before you these reasons. 

46] invite you not toa renewal 
of intercourse. Neither my hap- 
piness nor yours will permit that. 
I would see you once more, that J 
may convince my benefactor that 
Iam not altogether as unworthy as 
he thinks me; but, thenceforth, we 
must part for ever. 

“ I] will expe you at the cus- 
tomary hour this evening. 

C. N.” 

Was this summons to be obeyed? 
Compliance was but just. An in- 
vitation to a single interview, fora 
purpose like this, was innoceat and 
laudable. What but good could 
flow from compliance? I had 
promised my cousin not to visit 
Miss Neville (for so I will con- 
tinue to call her); but she, herself, 
would readily absolve me from this 
promise, were she apprised of the 
purpose of the desired interview. 
will go. 

My conjefure had been right. 
She supposed me acquainted with 
her marriage; yet, how could that 
knowledge have been obtained? 
Perhaps from her aunt’s friends, 
with whom I might be naturally 
imagined to have some intercourse. 

I paid my visit at the appoint- 
ed hour. I found her as usual 
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when the evening was serene, in 
the garden. She received me with 
some marks of confusion and dis- 
tress. As I approached the house, 
my placidness and courage began 
to yield place to dejection and rest- 
lessness. ‘These increased on en- 
tering the alcove, where so many 
pieasureable moments had passed; 
and the sight of her pale hues and 
downcast eyes, completed the sub- 
version of my fortitude. My sen- 
gations On leaving her, at the for- 
mer interview, returned upon me 
with scarcely less force. 

I did not speak. I did not seat 
myself beside her, but opposite. F 
folded my hands upon my breast, 
and waited, mournfully, for what 
communications she should please 
to make. After some pause, she 
said, in a tremulous tone: 

 } have invited you hither, with- 
out knowing whether you had any 
desire for the interview. J have 
offered to communicate the know- 
ledge of events, which, perhaps, 
are to you indifferent. What L tell 
you, may only, in aslight degree, 
lessen your disapprobation; but I 
would fain restore myself to the 
esteem of one who has saved my 
lite. I would elude the charge of 
having seduced your affections, by 
ee of being willing to ac- 

ept them, without the violation of 
my duty. 

“Jt is true, alas! that I am 
married; but the man who claims 
my person, has no claim upon my 
esteem and my love. I have fled 
from his house, because it was a 
scene of depravity and tyranny. I 
have exercised. no other liberty than 
that of forbearing intercourse with 
a wretch, polluted by the blackest 
guilt. Towithdraw from his power, 
to regard him with aversion instead 
of love, was no crime. To feel 
gratitude for real services; to give 
ésteem, confidence, and love to 
another who deserves it, is Consis- 
tent with every duty to my hus- 
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band; and I have fostered these 
emotions towards you without re- 
morse. 

My father was a banker of 
Dublin. My mother died a few 
hours after my birth, and left me, 
the only consolation of my father. 
My early years were spent without 
any remarkable occurrence. At 
the age of fourteen 1 was permit- 
ted to take up my abode with my 
father’s sister, Mrs. Keeth, who, 
at that period, came from America, 
and was left lonely and disconsolate, 
by the death of her husband. She 
adopted, and treated me as = 
own, and I was not wanting i 
filial affection and gratitude. 

“I had passed my eighteenth 
year, not without many suitors. 
None of them were such as obtain- 
ed, at once, my own approbation, 
and that of my two parents: and 
their concurrence, as well as that of 
my own heart, was an indispensible 
condition of success. I was an 
only child, and the heiress of both 
my father and his sister, and both 
were deemed rich. Hence there 
was no want of amorous protestors, 
and disinterested wooers; but I 
erected a standard, by which to 
judge of their sincerity, that none 
of them could endure. 

* At length one was introduced 
to me, by name Belgrave. His 
family was ancient, and much supe- 
rior in dignity to mine. He was 
possessed of great fortunes, which 
he spent with magnificence, but 
without visible profusion. He 
was in the bloom of youth, grace- 
ful, elegant, insinuating. He had 
rec eived the usual education, and 
spent the usual time in foreign 
countries, from which he had re- 
turned, with all that speciousness 
and gloss about him, which con- 
verse, on equal terms, with the 
great and the gay, are adapted to 
produce. 

Fe quickly selected me for the 
objeét of his devotion, and employ- 
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ed every means of gaining my 
esteem. He conformed to all my 
pursuits and opinions; applauded 
and condemned according to the 
example which I set him, and made 
himself, as nearly as possible, a 
copy of that model which my fancy 
had most delighted to contemplate. 

‘* His efforts were in some de- 
gree successful. His manners, and 
his general conduct, were such as [ 
readily and ardently approved. 
His external circumstances were 
liable to no exception; but still 
there was a nameless something in 
his countenance and carriage, which 
{ could not prevail upon my heart 
to love. When called upon to 
state the grounds of my aversion, I 
could mention no strain of dis- 
course, no mode of conduét which 
I disapproved. His tongue was 
fluent, and always prodigal of ge- 
nerous feelings, and heroic ardours, 
and his features were flexible and 
animated; aud yet the look of true 
benevolence—an eye, ingenious 
and benignant, were never to be 
found by me. Doubts, misgivings, 
proneness to shrink, to cover up 
my feelings, as from one incapable 
of sharing in them, always swayed 
me in his presence, and when my 
attention was fixed upon his face. 
They were instinétive, and inex- 
plicable. I could not clearly define 
them to another, and produce in 
another the same emotions with re- 
gard to him. 

‘“* After a due period of assiduity 
he besought my hand. It was re- 
fused. His humiliation and grief 
were unaffected, but wrought no 
change in my resolutions. My 
aunt and my father were engaged 
as his advocates. 1 could convince 
neither of them of the propriety of 
my objections. In their eyes, my 
scruples appeared absurd and ca- 

ricious. They were hearkened 
to with disgust, and censured with 
asperity.° Solicitations and com- 
mands, menaces of separation and 


displeasure, were liberally employs 
ed to vanquish what was called my 
infatuation and my folly. 

** Hitherto I had known little 
but happiness. My aunt’s and my 
father’s approbation and: love, had 
amply compensated me for the few 
ills and privations which had fallen 
to my lot; but these consolations 
were now withdrawn. I reverenced 
their judgments; but their argu- 
ments, while they taught me to 
mistrust my own impressions, did 
not weaken these impressions, or 
prevent me from sinking into grief, 
at the prospect of becoming the 
wife of Belgrave. 

*¢ This state of fluétuation con- 
tinued for several months. Belgrave 
was indefatigable in his importuni- 
ties, in his appeals to my com- 
passion, and my reason, in his 
vows of eternal gratitude, and 
boundless devotion; and my _ pa- 
rents were no less urgent in con- 
tending with scruples, which they 
deemed fantastic, ridiculous and 
criminal. 

** T will not dwell upon the feel- 
ings with which I endured this 
conflict. They cannot be describ- 
ed. They cannot be conceived 
but by one who loved with grati- 
tude and fervour like mine, de- 
voted to a revered parent, and 
idolizing the penetration and gene- 
rosity of my friend. Their rebukes 
became daily more severe, and my 
fainting courage became every day 
more unequal to resistance. My 
father, at length, disclosed obliga- 
tions under which Belgrave had 
laid him, and which, as they had 
saved him from bankruptcy, had 
preserved me from  indigence. 
These demanded every grateful 
service; and my refusal to become 
Belgrave’s wife, would offend my 
father and my aunt beyond for- 
giveness. Subdued, at length, I 
resigned myself to my fate. 

** Too soon were the forebod- 
ings of my fears realized, Those 
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appearances were laid aside, which 
he had deemed necessary for the at- 
tainment of his purposes. Coha- 
biting with him, I became acquaint- 
ed with transactions and scenes, 
which, at a distance, could not 
possibly have been suspected. Un- 
der a veil of darkness, propensities 
were indulged by my _ husband, 
that have not a naine which I can 
utter. ‘They cannot be thought of 
without horror. They cannot be 
related. 

“In the bosom of my aunt, I 
was unacquainted with the exist- 
ence of half the vices and evils 
which infest mankind. For some 
enormities, which my subsequent 
experience brought within my ob- 
servation, so far from knowing 
them by name, they had never oc- 
curred to meas possible. In brood- 
ing over my suspicions with respect 
to Belgrave, I fashioned, as I ima- 
gined, the most horrid images of 
voluptuousness and insensibility ; 
but far different, far more flagrant 
was the guilt, far more savage the 
pollutions to which he was habi- 
tuated. 

“* My detection of the truth was 
gradual. Quickly did indifference 
and inattention succeed to insinua- 
tion and warmth; but these slowly 
gave way to peevishness, impa- 
tience, and, at length, to undis- 
guised disgust. Momentary returus 
to kindness became fewer. Bursts 
of contempt and resentment be- 
came more frequent. Hasty inti- 
mations that my pride and my ob- 
siinacy, in so long resisting his 
entreaties, merited punishment, and 
that his perseverance was dictated 
by a desire of revenge, sometimes 
escaped hii. 

‘* This vengeance he proceeded 
to inflict, by treating me with rude- 
hess and contempt; by thwarting 
all my most trifling wishes; by for- 
bidding his servants to bear my 
Messages, or execute my orders; 
by affronting my friends and yisi- 
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tants; by interrupting me in my 
favourite employments of music 
and reading, or depriving me of the 
means of pursuing them. My 
father was shortly taken away by a 
sudden death, and his property, of 
course, devolved upon Belgrave. 
This property enlarged his gratifi- 
cations, but contributed, in no de- 
gree, to my comfort or my deliver- 
ance from mistreatment; nor did 
he strive to conceal from me that 
my wealth had been the great in- 
ducement in applying for my fa- 
vour, and that the pecuniary assist- 
ance which he had given to my 
father, was merely designed to bene- 
fit himself, and to preserve, unim- 
paired, that fortune which he exs 
pected would one day come into 
his own hands. 

*‘ These evils were endured with 
some degree of fortitude. There 
were, indeed, moments of agony, 
of hopeless distress, and of com- 
plaint; but my complaints were 
poured into no ears but those of my 
aunt. She mingled her tears with 
mine. She expressed her regrets at 
her former importunity, but endea+ 
voured to console me by pointing 
out the path of duty, and shewing 
me the consequences of adhering to 
it in the approbation of my con- 
science and the smiles of a proteét- 
ing God. 

“At length, various circum- 
stances set the depravity of my hus-~ 
band.in a new light. For a long 
time I was blind to the obvious 
inferences which a person, much 
acquainted with the world, could 
not fail to have drawn from appear- 
ances. My husband’s negligence 
of me I naturally ascribed to his 
attachment to some other woman, 
I could not readily believe what 
yet appeared to be true, that his 
associates were wholly of his own 
sex; and I gave him credit for a 
rectitude of conduét, in one respeét, 
which was little in unison with 
other parts of his deportment. 
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*¢ This illusion came, at length, 
to an end. Belgrave’s contempt 
and hatred of me exceeded even 
his regard for his own reputation, 
and to his own safety, from the ant- 
madversions of the law. So open, 
60 shameless was his conduct, that, 
at length, my own eyes were allow- 
ed to witness : 

* I cannot utter it—I was frozen 
with horror. I doubted whether 
hideous phantoms, produced by my 
own imagination, had not deceived 
me; till my memory, putting past 
incidents together, convinced me 
that they were real. 

“My husband’s presence —his 
house, became loathsome and in- 
tolerable. I tlew to my only com- 
forter, my aunt. I related what I 
had seen, and declared my desperate 
resolution never more to return to 
his house; to brave the contumelies 
of the world, which would never 
believe the wrongs which 1 had 
endured, and which, indeed, would 
never know the most odious of 
these wrongs. 

‘¢ She contended with my despair. 
She joined with me in my abhor- 
rence of Belgrave, but she endea- 
voured to reconcile me to my fate; 
to wean me from reliance on the 
world’s opinion and the world’s 
goods; to seek, in religion, a balm 
to my wounded spirit, and a basis 
for hope which the depravity of 
those around me could never shake. 

“ My aunt’s exhortations were 
always earnest and pathetic to a de- 
gree that never failed to conquer 
my despair, at least, for a time. 
Her lessons instilled into me pa- 
tience, at least, to sustain the mise- 
ries of my condition. I consented 
to return to an habitation polluted 
by abominable crimes; to hush 
my murmurs, and to meet the 
wretch who called himself my hus- 
band, without invectives. 

“ My aunt, shortly after, thought 
it necessary to return to America. 
She was the only friend which, in 





spite of the tyranny and malice of 
Belgrave, had preserved. It was 
she only whose accents had any 
power to inspire me with fortitude, 
Her counsels and admonitions were 
perpetually necessary, and in her 
bosom I poured my sorrows, and 
found comfort. She was now going 
to desert me. She would pass into 
a distant world, from which she 
designed never toreturn. All use- 
ful intercourse between us would 
be cut off. 

** T endeavoured to persuade her 
to relinquish her scheme, and urged 
the necessity of her presence to 
prevent me from committing some 
fatal a¢t of despair or resentment. 
She resisted my intreaties, and shew- 
ed me the weakness of dependance 
on a fellow creature, whom so many 
accidents might snatch away from 
this state of existence.. She urged 
anew the duty of seeking strength 
from an higher source;. and, after 
many efforts on my side, and many 
arguments on her’s, I consented, 
witha bleeding heart, to her depar- 
ture,. and to the loss of the only 
comfort that remained to me. 

‘* J will not dwell upon the inci- 
dents that ensued her departure. 
My husband’s conduét became 
more atrocious than ever. My life 
became more burthensome. My 
customary source of fortitude was 
withdrawn. E was overwhelmed 
with a consciousness of solitude 
and wretchedness. I endeavoured, 
in vain, to practise the lessons of 
resignation and devotion which my 
aunt had taught me. I looked 
after my beloved friend with un- 
speakable longings. My fancy ac- 
companied her across the inhos- 
pitable ocean, and took up its abode 
with her on the shores of this new 
world. This employment possess- 
ed a strange power of delighting 
and tormenting me. I pursued it 
incessantly by night and by day. I 
loved to sleep, for my dreams were 
sure to unite me with my absent 
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friend, and to annihilate that dreary 
interval by which we were severed 
from eacii other. I awoke to sor- 
row; to sorrow that the scene was 
visionary and fleeting. 

“By perpetually musing on the 
forlornness of my condition, the 
inquiry was ana suggested, 
Js it without remedy? Has my 
friend gone whither it is impossible 
to follow her? ‘The ocean is pass- 
able by me as wellas by her. What 
should hinder me from pursuing 
thesame track? From seeking de- 
liverance trom the tyranny under 
which ¢ now suffer, by flying toa 
distant land. 

* This thought had not now oc- 
curred for the first time. When 
any aunt’s voyage had first been 
mentioned, my heart involuntarily 
exclaimed, *O! that I could be her 
companion; that 1 could fly from 
my country forever, from the 
power of my bitterest enemy, and 
the most profligate of men, and hide 
my head in a remote land of tran- 
quillity and innocence!’ This de- 
sire { never dared to utter, and 
made haste to stifle so flattering a 
eratification, 

“To a scheme like thar, I knew 
that my aunt would never consent; 
that to know that it was harboured 
lor a moment in my bosom, would 
give her exquisite pain, by shewing 
her the futility of all her efforts to 
convince me of my sacred duty and 
irrevocable obligations. Now this 
scheme was anew suggested to my 
thoughts with more attractions than 
ever, “he more.I revolved it, the 
more practicable and eligible it ap- 
peared. 

“ What,” said I, * are the im- 
pediments that hinder me? Cannot 
{ withdraw from this habitation 
and this city, withcut exciting my 
husband’s opposition? He little 
suspects that my despair could 
prompt me to an action like this. 
He will, therefore, employ no pre- 
cautions against it. If i conceal 
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my name, assume a different and 
plainer garb, and retire to some 
obscure sea-port in the north, I may 
embark tor Am erica without mo- 
lestation, and my place of refuge 
will never be suspected by those 
whom I leave behind. 

“ My flight will be regarded with 
pleasure by Belgrave, more than 
with anger. He will not know 
whither 1 have fled. He will sup- 
pose me lost in obscurity and indi- 
gence, and his savage heart will de- 
rive satisfaction from reflecting on 
the humiliations and embarrass- 
ments to which he may imagine me 
subjected. Instead of diligently 
pursuing my footsteps, and reclaim- 
ing possession of my person, he will 
be contented with ny property, 
and rejoice at being treed from that 
restraint which my preseace could 
not fail, in some degree, to produce. 

‘‘ He may propagate some tale 
injurious to my honour, and my re- 
putation may be blasted; but, free 
as I am from reproach, and notori- 
ous as my hushand’s vices have at 
length become, what have ! to fear 
from his. aspersions? Qn _ what 
ground has my conduct afforded 
him the possibility of building 
slanderous insinuations? And will 
he not be deterred by the uncer- 
tainty of my condition, and the 
likelihood, therefore, that I live to 
confute his falsehoods, and t@ avenge 
my injuries, by unfolding to the 
world those enormities which would 
not only cover him with infamy, 
but expose to danger his liberty, 
and even his life. 

‘6 My friend will be grieved at 
my conduét; but, surely, if it can- 
not be justified, it is yet not with- 
out excuse. Ker wisdom will re- 
concile her to an event which can- 
not be recalled, and she will not 
refuse me her protection and her 
love. 

** This scheme, after many diffi- 
culties and delays, was carried into 
execution. escaped from Dublin 
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without warning any human crea- 
ture of my design, and without 
Jeaving behind me any traces of my 
flight. After a tempestuous voyage, 
I arrived in this city. Having 
found my aunt’s habitation, I burst 
into her presence, and, throwing 
myself into her arms, poured forth 
tears of joy and shame. 

«¢ My maternal friend easily for- 
gave the errors of her child, when 
it was no longer in her power to 
prevent them ; but her wisdom could 
not reconcile her to an aét which 
she deemed a violation of the most 
sacred duty. Long have I wept 
over her grave, and my grief has 
been embittered by the thought that 
my misconduét contributed to cloud 
the evening of her life, and, per- 
haps, to hasten that event which 
has robbed me of a guide, a proteétor, 
and a parent. 

‘‘T have no correspondence with 
my native country. I know not 
the condition of Belgrave, or the 
effeéts which my disappearance has 
produced upon him or upon others. 
J have had no desire but to live un- 
molested and in privacy; in the in- 
dulgence of mournful recolleétions, 
and in the moderate use of that 
liberty and those enjovments which 
are within my reach, and which 
are innocent.” 

Here the narrator paused. I had 
listened with the deepest interest. 
I continued to listen. I readily ac- 
quitted her of all blame for leaving 
her country; but how were these 
events likely to be known to me, 
when it had probably been her 
earnest wish to hide them from all 
mankind, and when, indeed, her 
own silence, on the subjeét of her 
own adventures, had never been 
broken? 

I did not conceal from her these 
thoughts. Her countenance be- 
trayed embarrassment and perplex- 
ity. She hesitated to answer me, 
and, at length, said: 

‘‘Itistrue. I imagined you to 


be acquainted with my condition. 
I found in you one whom I wish 
to call my friend, because my un- 
happy situation will not allow any 
nearer claim. I am content to be 
the object of your fraternal love; 
but this is not sufficient for your 
happiness. I must, therefore, con- 
sent to lose the pleasures and ad. 
vantages of your society; but I 
thought it due to myself to explain 
the reasons of a conduét which to 
you might appear culpable. 

‘‘ T have suppressed the mention 
of my own misfortunes, at first, be- 
cause the subjeé is painful in re- 
membrance; because suitable occa- 
sions for the mention of them never 
occurred; because your curiosity 
never appeared to be awakened 
with regard to them; and you never, 
even indireétly, and at our most 
confidential moments, questioned 
me as to my former or actual con- 
dition.” 

*‘ But that deportment,” replied 
I, eyeing her steadfastly, ** might 
arise from diffidence or false deli- 
cacy; from a thousand causes dif- 
ferent from my knowledge of your 
true condition. Besides, how was 
I to obtain that knowledge? Who 
was there, beyond these walls, able 
to communicate it, and from whom 
J was likely, in my present situa- 
tion, to obtain it? I have told you 
that I am nearly a stranger in this 
city; that there is none of its inha- 
bitants but you with whom I have 
frequent or friendly intercourse.” 

Her embarrassment was increased 
by the steadfastness of my scrutiny. 
She answered, “I thought you 
knew it. It was vague conjecture, 
and fallacious, as the event has now 
proved. Perhaps I may have found 
such place in your esteem that you 
will credit my assertion without 
knowing the grounds of my op! 
nion. I will not hide from you the 
existence of such grounds, which, 
at the same time, I cannot now 
disclose to you. The time will, 
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perhaps, come, when the disclosure 
may be possible. Now it is not.” 

I renewed my questions, but she 
repelled them in the same manner. 
To tell her reasons for supposing 
me more knowing, in relation to 
her, than I was, was not fit for 
this time. The consequences of 
this error were not more to be la- 
mented for my sake than for her’s. 
It had deprived her of a friend. 

“Why do you speak thus? Why 
must this discovery raise an insu- 
perable bar between us? Why 
should we not interchange our feel- 
ings and ideas as formerly?” 

She cast at me looks of surprise, 
mingled with atfection—* Have I 
not betrayed you? Have I not 
misled you by false pretences, by 
appearances which did not corres- 
pond with truth? Is not this the 
fight by which I am regarded by 

our” 

** Not if I confide in your asser- 
tions that you meant not to deceive 
me; that you imagined me aware 
of that obstacle which forbad any 
intercourse but that of friendship 
between us?” 

Her eyes sparkled with delight 
atthese words. * And do you trust 
me? Do you confide in me? Will 
you still be my friend? Will you 
add another and a greater benefit to 
that which you bestowed on me in 
saving my life, by allowing me the 
affections, the caresses, and the 
counsels of a brother?” 

Such looks and tones accom- 
panied these words, that I yielded 
my assent, not coldly or reluctantly, 
but with undisguised and immea- 
surable fervency. 

“Tam a forlorn girl,” she re- 
sumed. ‘I am an exile and a re- 
cluse. I have been the victim of 
imposture and cruelty. I desire 
not to mix with the world, or to 
disclose my condition. 1 have re- 
sumed my father’s name, and dis- 
own the condition of a wife. What 
expedient the malice of Belgrave 
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may employ to hurt my reputation, 
or regain his power over my person, 
I know not; but I know that my 
safety depends upon his ignorance 
of my recreat. My heart is formed 
for ail the tender sympathies of na- 
ture. My soul melts when the 
images of wife and mother occur 
strongly to my fancy; and I sink 
into repining at the hardness of my 
destiny which has cut me off from 
all these duties and enjoyments. 

** Since I have known you, my 
regrets are less painful. I love to 
paint myself as owing life and all its 
enjoyments to your hand. I love 
that boundless gratitude which 
swells my heart at the sight of you, 
and which your estimable qualities 
have converted into affection and 
esteem. My love for you is tender; 
but that love demands nothing but 
your affection, your society, and 
your happiness. On my own ac- 
cou ., 1 scarcely regret those bars 
which hinder you from standing in 
any nearer relation to me. How 
happy shall I be if there be no rea- 
son to regret it me your account; 
if you can cheerfully consent to be 
my friend—Can you consent? 
Cheerfully ?” 

At that moment, and while lis- 
tening to such accents, it was im- 
possible not to repeat my concur- 
rence. For some hours, my cousin 
was forgotten. My indignation 
was dismissed. My horror at the 
name of wife, my aversion to re- 
straint, was no longer felt. I regard- 
ed my companion as a martyr toan 
ill-fated marriage. Her misfortunes, 
her desolate condition, her depend- 
ence upon me for happiness, and the 
obstacles to our union not arising, 
as in my cousin’s case, from her 
own perverseness, but from causes 
whose existence was as deeply de- 
plored by herself as by me, added 
to the enchantments of her features 
and the graces of her demeanour, 
made me willingly renew my 
homage at this shrine. 
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When the interview was at an 
end, 1 began to review these inci- 
dents with more sobriety. I was 
struck with wonder at the difference 
between the consequences of this 
mecting and those which J had pre- 
viously imagined would flow from 
it; at the rapid transitions which 
my feelings had unaergone from in- 
dignation and horror, to com- 
placency, and even rapture. ‘ ds 
there an human heart,” said 1, 
‘fashioned like mine; susceptible 
of such extremes; shitting guises 
and forms with such ceierity, and 
delivering itself up to such opposite 
emotions within the same short pe- 
riod? And what is now to be 
done? 

‘J promised my cousin never to 
repeat my visit to Miss Neville. 
‘Teen hours have scarcely passed 
since the promise was made, yet J 
have paid this interdicted visit, and 
have promised to be more assiduous 
in my attentions than ever! « Will 
this disobedience be excused by my 
cousin? Shall I net disclose ali 
that has passed? - And will not 
Clelia be regarded by her as worthy 
of atfeétion and pity?” 

I acquiesced in this resolution; 
yet L was not in haste to execute it. 
My hours of leisure I felt most dis- 
posed to devote to Miss Neville. 
The distance from my lodgings was 
less, and the attractions of her com- 
pany far more powerful. 1 wiil 
see my cousin,” I said, “ shortly, 
but not to- night. To-morrow wiil 
be time enough.” When the mor- 
row arrived, my visit was again 
postponed. I readily admitted a 
stormy atmosphere to plead my ex- 
cuse; and even the likelihood of 
rain was sufficient to reconcile me 
to delay. Thus day alter day oc- 
curred; new impediments arose in 
my way to the Wallace’s, and 
apology for absence became, at 
once, more necessary and more 
difficult. 

My intercourse with Clelia was 
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such as to intoxicate my juvenile 
feelings, and to shut out all foreign 
images. No pair of tongues were 
ever more voluble when they were 
set at liberty; and yet, on my part, 
I never made my own history the 
theme of my discourse. I loved to 
paint my visions of fancy; the 
images collected from books; but, 
chietly, I was fond of questioning 
ny friend in relation to her past 
life, and to the formation and the 
progress of her sentiments. On 
this subject she delighted to dwell. 
Her meinory appeared to retain all 
the impressions of the past. The 
*-rms of every interesting dialogue; 
the looks, gestures, and minutes: 
incidents accompanying it; every 
hue of the quickest and most muta- 
bie feeling, were exhibited with all 
the graces of a lucid elocuiion. 

‘These topics were not of an ex- 
haustible kind. They were more 
acceptable to me than any other, 
Others were excluded, not so much 
from any antipathy conceived 
against them, as because the time 
was more delightfully engrossed by 
these. 

One ev ening, entering with my 
usual carelessness, I discovered Mis 
Neville in her drawing-room, ¢ar- 
nestly contemplating some object 
which she held in her hand. Her 
attention was so much absorbed by 
this objeét, that she did not notice 
me till I touched her elbow. She 
started, thrust something into her 
bosom, and averted from my eyes 
a face suttused with the deepest 
crimson. 

“¢ What,” said I, “have I caught 
your Why is that something so 
hastily thrust out of sight?” 

She stammered out the usual 
evasions of * Nothing—nothing at 
all—a matter of no consequence,” 
and made strong efforts to regain 
her composure. 

I grew importunate. A sort of 
vague suspicion darted through my 
mind, and whispered me that this 
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was a picture—a picture which was 
not to be shewn to me, though pro- 
per to be gazed at when alone. I 
ceased to importune. I allowed 
her to change the conversation; but 
disquietude rankled in my heart, 
and I suffered the discourse to lene 
guish. 

~ She quickly perceived the cloud 
upon my brow, and asked, tenderly, 
the cause. 

“ What is that,’ I answered, 
“which you put into your bosom?” 
Her confusion returned, and my 

anxieties increased. She refused to 
produce it. She was too honest to 
mislead me by direét assertions, but 
she besought me to excuse her. 

* Readily,” said I, gravely, “ I 
excuse you from performing what 
will give you pain.” 

Pe again attempted to engage 

e in sprightly talk, but my heart 
was as pained. The gloom upon my 
countenance became more deep. I 
even made a motion as if I would 
go away. 

“ My friend, what is the matter 
with you? . Why this sedateness, 
this reserver”’ 

“Tt is your reserve that occa- 
sions mine. You will not tell me 
what you put into your bosom.” 

* Must you know ?” 

“Tf it be not disclosed, I shall go 
away less happy than w hen I came? 

After visible embarrassment and 
struggle, she drew it forth. It was, 
indeed, a piéture. My heart sunk 

still lower. I had scarcely courage 
to examine it. What was my sur- 
prise and pleasure when, on glancing 
at it, I beheld—my own image. 

* And what need was there of 
concealing this??? said I. * How 
could I fail to derive pleasure from 
this proof of your attachment?’ 

By this time she had recovered 
ier tranquillity. “It was mere 
lolly, IT own. I am a wayward 
Creature; but your kindness will 
forgive me. In time, I shall be- 
come more reasonable and consist- 
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ent. I have just been altering 
it.” 

“ Altering it?” 

“Yes: when first taken, T com- 
mitted some egregious mistakes. 
How I could fail into them, is in- 
comprehensible. I thought I had 
obtained a perfeét image; but, on 
closer scrutiny, I found I had stray 
ed wide from the true proportions. 
Your hair is a shade darker than at 
first sight, and your eyes, instead 
of being of an heavenly blue, are of 
an hazel cast.” 

* Strange mistakes, indeed,” said 
I. “ But why did you not order 
me to sit while you copied my réal 
face?” 

** There is reason for that,” she 
replied, casting down her eyes and 
blushing with bewitching signifi- 
cance. 

** Certainly; but what was the 
reason ¢”’ 

Half sportively—* J will not tell 
you. ‘That is still to be a secret. 
The time will be, I hope, when 
that and many other kindred mys- 
teries will shew themselves without 
disguise. Let it content you that 
the face is your’s, and that I wear 
it here, within all these folds, and 
have worn it. Do you know how 
I have been employed to-day ?”’ 

“+ No.” 


*‘ T have been writing. An his- 
tory. A secret history. Though 


I have prated so much about myself, 
I have not told you all. I cannot 
utter every thing, and what I can 
not, I have consigned to the pen: 
You know nothing yet of my secret 
history. That will be a feast for 
you which JT mean shortly to set be- 
tore you.” 

“Py? ythee make haste, then, I 

shall have no rest while a secret re- 
mains. But who are the a¢tors in 
these mysteries ?”” 

“© Myself, to be sure, and ano- 
ther.” 

‘6 What other?” 

She cast most expressive looks 
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at me, yet I could not satisfac- 
torily interpret them—‘* Cannot 
you guess?” 

“ J should hope that in a drama 
where two characters only are ex- 
hibited, and you were one, that I 
should be the other.” 

** You have guessed aright. And 
yet you know me not. I was 
masqued. But what am I doing? 
You will rifle my box of secrets be- 
fore lamaware. I am telling you 
what I meant you should read. O! 
let me ask you how came that scar 
upon your left cheek?” 

“In leaping from an hay-mow 
I fell and struck my head against 
the edge of a mattock that Jay con- 
cealed beneath a wisp of straw.” 

** When did that happen?” 

‘In my childhood.” 

She expressed much surprise. 
In your childhood? And has it 
always been thus?” 

*¢ Always since my tenth year.” 

She suddenly became thoughtful, 
but presently resumed her spright- 
liness; ** This, likewise, was omit- 
ted in your first portrait, which is 
very strange. Methinks the mark 
is sufficiently Conspicuous.” 

“ At our very first interview this 
scar was noticed by you, so that 1 
conclude my portrait was taken be- 
fore we met in this house.” 

This hint was followed by deep 
confusion—** Talk no more of the 
portrait. I was an unskilful artist, 
it is true.” 

She now called away her own 
thoughts and mine to some other 
topic, and I did not muse on these 
occurrences till we had parted. It 
was then that her secret history, her 
masquerade, the portrait formed 
previous to my knowledge of her, 
and concealed from me with such 
solicitude, occurred to my thoughts. 
My reflections were unattended by 
vain. They set me to conjecturing 
what had passed between her escape 
from the house in flames, till our 
actual meeting. I had spent that 








interval chiefly in the city, and 
many occasions might be conceived 
on which a glimpse of me might 
have been afforded her. These 
surmises were flattering to my vani- 
ty, and shewed the deep impression 
which gratitude had made upon her, 

On my return home, I found a 
billet from my cousin, couched in 
these words: 

“ Why do you forget your 
promise? I wanttosee you. Come 
to me to-morrow morning, and 
make amends for this forgettulness 
or negligence. I shall fully expeé 
to see you, so that you must not 
disappoint me.” 

This billet threw me into some 
perplexity. I was conscious how 
culpable I had been, and was ata 
loss what apology to make. I could 
not, however, hesitate to comply, 
and went next morning toWallace’s. 
My cousin received me with her 
usual frankness and afteétion, and, 
after a few minutes conversation, 
in which her friend bore a part, 
she invited me to walk with her, 
The air with which this invitation 
was made, convinced me that some- 
thing extraordinary engrossed her 
thoughts. This belief increased 
my embarrassments. 

After a few turns in the garden, 
and when we appeared at a sufi- 
cient distance trom interruption, 
she spoke with great earnestness; 
and, looking at me steadfastly, 
*¢ Sydney returned home last week, 
and spent yesterday here. He tells 
me that you visit Clelia Nevill 
frequently. You told me, when ! 
saw you last, that you designed to 
have no more intercourse with thal 
person. What has happened to 
change this resolution ?”’ 

I was silent. She noticed my 
embarrassment, and resumed, in 
tone of irresistible tenderness, ‘Let 
not my brother deem me selfish an¢ 
impertinent. My inquiries are dic- 
tated by regard for your welfare. 
That welfare [believe to be, in some 
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dancer. Forgive me, then, for 
taking } you thus to task. You have 

overlooked your rproame to me, but 
that promise was exacted not mere- 
ly or chiefly to ‘demily myself, Wut 
to screen you from the most for- 
midable danger which can assail 
vour youth. Faram | from intend- 
ing to upbraid you for any negli- 
gence of me. I have, of my own 
accord, given up my Claims upon 
your faith; and cannot wonder that 
beauty, gracefulness, intelligence, 
and sensibility, far superior to what 
I possess, have enchanted you in 
another. For this you are not to 
blame. You are not to blame for 
any thing; least of all for withhold- 
ing your confidence from me; and 
declining to seek my advice. As 
soon as 1 can thorouglily convince 
you that my regard for you is void 
of selfishness and jealousy, this re- 
serve will disappear, and 1 will 
convince you of it. 

* You are the son of my mother. 
She who saved me from indigence 
end suffering, who took me to her 
home and her bosom, and gave me 
all the happiness that I possess, lives 
in your form, in your Sait, in 
vour voice. When you are present, 

she is always before me. You are 
the pride and the hope of her lite. 
Shall I not love you, then, for her 
cake? 

* But that love is small in pro- 
portion to that which I bear you 
for your own sake. My woman’s 
heart is yours. My very soul re- 
poses in your bosom. IJ know no 
liappiness but as you are happy. 
Are the transports of a wife anda 
mother not to be found in your 
arms? Are your affections to be 
given to another? It is well. I 
wnmurmuripgly acquiesce. I adopt 
that other for my substitute. Jam 
anxious, only, that she merits your 
devotion. To see you betrayed, 
connected witha specious imposter, 
with a faithless wanton, would 

Sreak my heart; indeed it would. 


Vor. II. No. 4 E 
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“ You are mine,” she continued, 
putting her arm round my neck, 
and in a tone of new sw eetness, 
** you are mine, and | wil not part 
with you but to one that well de- 
serves the precious gift. Beloved 
Felix! Clelia Neville deserves you 
not.’”’ 

What were my feelings during 
this address? My heart was fickle 
and inconstant, but not yet callous. 
‘Tears rushed to my eyes. I was 
subdued. I was torn with remorse 
for my past insensibility to such 
excellence. I said, “T have wronug- 
ed you. Henceforth I puc my fate 
in your hands. Direé& me as you 
please. I will worship and obey 
you as my better angel.” 

“ That isa good | youth; but be 
not prodigal of promises. Shew 
your sincerity by disclosing your 
feelings and motives. Give me a 
just account of what has happened 
during your absence. Why, on 
the evening of the very day we 
parted, did you g0 to Miss Neville? 
Why has so many evenings since 
been spent with her? From twilight 


to ten, twelve, and even two 
o’clock? And why, on leaving 


this enchantress, instead of seeking 
your repose, have you rambled te 
Schuylkill, and descried the dawn 
from the verge of Quarry-hill?” 

I started. ‘ How came you ac- 
quainted with these incidents?” 

“They came to me from Syd- 
ney, who gained them froma friend 
who lives not far from Miss Ne- 
ville’s.”’ 

Sydney and his friend, thought T, 
are oiticious, and had better be em- 
ployed about their own concerns. 
I suppressed these thoughts, and 
produced the letter which I had re- 
ceived from Clelia. “ There,” said 
I, * was my inducement to renew 
my visits.” 

She perused the letter. I then 
recounted the substance of Clelia’s 
narrative. I mentioned the com- 
passion which this story had excited, 
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and my readiness to maintain a 
friendly intercourse with her. No- 
thing had since passed unsuitable 
to those duties which were incum- 
bent on her asa wife. I regarded 
her as such, and was not ashamed 
to confess that L delighted in her 
company. I saw nothing in this 
iatercourse that ought to offend the 
most scrupulous. 

My cousin’s eye was full of sus- 
picion and uneasiness. After a 

ause she said, * She once coniessed 
that she Lewiad your” 

¢¢ She did.”’ 

«© Has she retracted that confes- 
sion?”’ 

*¢ Fleaven forbid!” 

¢ She repeats still that she loves 
you?” 

‘¢ She does not deny it.”’ 

‘¢ She is not particularly circum- 
spect? Reserved?” 

*‘ Certainly she is; as much as 
she ought to be.” 

‘More so than before the dis- 
covery of her marriage? ‘Fhan 
when she demeaned herself as lovers 
are used to do?” 

** Not more so. In that respect, 
I see no difference.” 

* When vou offer—she does not 
decline; she does not shrink from 
your caresses? She does not mani- 
fest displeasure ?”’ 

‘ No; she is as attectionate in 
her deportment as you are.” 

“ But 1 am your sister. I am 
more than your sister. Lam not— 
a wife. Has she never wept at 
those ties which oblige her to treat 
vou merely as a friend? Has she 
never painted the felicity attendant 
on indissoluble union with you, 
and maligned the power which for- 
bids it?” 

I could not deny that she had. 

“ Have you never concurre d 
with her wishes and her tears? 
Have you never sought relief from 
impatience and dejection in reflect- 
ing that every man must die? “That 
Belgrave’s vices will probably ex- 


pedite his death, and that then you 
may seek the hand of this woman 
without a crime?” 

¢ Tt is true.” 

* Do not these fits of impatience 
increase In frequency and obsti- 
nacy ?”’ 

** [ cannot tell. They are more 
easily removed at one time than at 
another.” 

** At moments when your feelings 
are most active, does not a momen- 
tary doubt insinuate itself as to the 
validity of that bond which inthralls 
your Cleliato another? It was not 
strong enough to bind her affections 
and person to aruffian. It hinders 
her not from imbibing and avowing 
an attachment to one more worthy, 
and whose heart gives her all its 
treasures in return. Why, then, 
(do you not sometimes ask) should 
it hinder her from giving the natural 
proofs of that attachment? Con- 
jugal duty, it seems, has not pre- 
vented her withdrawing from Bel- 
erave her love, her confidence, and 
her society. It has not hindered 
her from bestowing all these upon 
another. Having given thus much, 
the seal surely is broken, and duty 
will permit her to give all. Have 
not such reveries as these some- 
times, however rarely, fluctuated 
in your thoughts, and ‘rendered you 
insensible to midnight damps?” 

I was silent. 

“ Have not soliloquies escaped 
you, at moments when memory was 
most full of the blandishments and 
graces of this friend, in which 
an hearer would distinguish such 
sounds as * Unnatural restraints! 
Arbitrary institutions! Capricious 
scr uples!? tell me, honestly, Felix.” 

I could not speak. 

** But these were merely creatures 
of a fancy, which, in being ever 
busv in creation, and always hover- 
ing round the image of ‘this girl, 

nust be expected to produce every 
rena and to sport with every 
possible phantom. These images 
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are fleeting. They are chastised 
and banished by wiser thoughts, 
which shew you that the effusions 


of the heart, the interchange of 


sentiments, and the acceptance and 
return of chaste caresses, are all 
that is of lasting value, even in 
wedlock. With these you resolve 
to be content, and to wait till cir- 
cumstances arise that will san¢tion 
a closer intimacy.” 

“ There,” said [ with eagerness, 
«“ you do me justice.” 

“ And yet—how often does that 
oflicious phrase * And yet,’ interfere 
to break this equable tenor, to call 
up a regrettul sigh? * And yet—it 
isa pity. Life is wasted in delays. 
Belgrave may survive an half-cen- 
tury.’ How ofteu, at the conclu- 
sion of an interview, has a contempt 
of remote consequences, a faith in 
concealment, indignation at imagi- 
nary restraints, and the unjust ob- 
loquy of mankind, insensibly gain- 
ed the upper place in your mind? 
How often have you noted the re- 
pose of nature, the security of soli- 
tude, and whispered in her ear, 
‘Why must we part?) Why should 
we be separated an -hour; and why 
should t4és hour sever us?? And 
do you not still hear that sweet 
voice, which sighiagly and whis- 
peringly answers, * Alas! it must 
De so!” 

I was overpowered with confu- 
sion. I shuddered as if a witness 
had really been present at our inter- 
views. I was astonished and abash- 
ed at so faithful a picture. 

“I forgive your silence,” resumed 
My mMonitress. ‘** You need not an- 
swer me. I see that my conjec- 
tures are true. Such must ever be 
the reveries of one young as you, 
with principles versatile, unground- 
ed in religion, or on that morality 
— is the growth of experience. 

And the te ndency of these things, 
if not to undermine your virtue, to 
make you dissolute and callous to 
feproach, yet, to unnerve your 
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courage, to enfeeble all your ener- 
giles, to wen your attention from 
useful knowledge, the service of 
your friends and your country, you 
do not see! 

*‘Clelia has hitherto been, in 
your opinion, blameless. She has 
been the victim of treachery and 
cruelty. She fled from the mis- 
treatment of a monster. She stands 
in need, and she is deserving of a 
friend. Are not these your opi- 
nions ?” 

‘ They are.” 

* Ana on what evidence are they 

wilt?” 

I was disconcerted, and at a loss 
for an answer. At length I said, 
‘¢ | have no evidence but her own 
assertion. I have told you the 
story which I heard from her.” 

© And is that evidence suthcient? 
How numberless and irresistible 
are the inducements to conceal 
what, if known, would redound 
to our shame! FElow-4easy to dis~- 
guise the real motives ef our con- 
duct! Belgrave may have been 
the inhuman and depraved wretch 
which he is said to be. Aversion 
to his features, and impatience of 
his tyranny, may have existed; but 
were these the only motives to ob- 
je& to marriage and to abandon her 
country? Might not her abhor- 
rence of Belgrave partly have arisen 
from an unauthorized attachment 
to another? Might not his cruelty 
partly proceed from reasonable jeas 
lousy? And might not that attach- 
ment have been one of the induces 
ments to elopement?”’ 

These insinuations startled me. 
I had no time to weigh their truth. 
These being adinitted by one of 
mv cousin’s candour and discern- 
ment, entitled them to some regard 
from me. I besought her to be 
more explicit. Were these her 
suspicions? On what grounds were 
they built? 

“ You know that she has friends 
and associates in this country. You 
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know that there are many who 
have constant intercourse with Dub- 
lin. Have you made inquiries 
among these respecting y our friend? 
Possibly some one might be able to 
corroborate or confute her story.’ 

I confessed that [ had made use 
of no such expedients. 
“ But ought they not to have 
been used ? "W ould they not have 
naturally occurred to a cautious 

temper!” 

I answered, ‘¢ that mv recent ar- 
rival in the city hindred me from 
forming acquaintanceships with 
many persons; that, however strong 
my doubts might have been, and 
my desire of foreign information, 
I was wholly at a loss to whom to 
apply for this end.” 

Say rather, my friend, that your 
devotion to this girl absor bed every 
thought, and all that time that 
might have been employed in en- 
larging the number of your friends, 
and in supplying you with mater ials 
of observation and reflection. You 
were a stranger to suspicion, and, 
therefore, reflected not that Mrs. 
Keith had been much known and 
respected in this city; that persons 
existed who had been serviceable to 
her in the management and dispo- 
sal of her property; that her will, 
by which she made this girl her suc- 
cessor, must have had executors, 
and witnesses, who, probably, knew 
the charaéter and condition of Miss 
Nevile, and to whom one like you, 
might easily have found access. 
Ought not your caution to have 
suggested these expedients?”’ 

1 could not but acknowledge it. 

* And these expedients which 
you ought to have pur sued, woul 
naturally be purs ued, by those w ho 
Jove you. Would they not? 

‘And have they been pursued ° 

** Sydney has obtaine d. from au- 
thentic sources, some information 
respecting this woman, which has 
jast been communicated to me.” 


lo was anaious to reccive this 
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information. I entreated her not 
to withhold from me what she had 
heard. 

* Alas! my friend, this w oman, 
thus amiable, thus studious, thus 
unfortunate, is—a profligate. Her 
husband had some reason for his 
persecution. His character is wholly 
opposite to that which she has de- 
scribed. His reputation has fewer 
blemisges than are incident to most 
men of the same riches and rank. 
Before marriage, she bestowed her 
heart and her person upona young 
man, insinuating and elegant, but, 
unprincipled and dishonest. He 
was her father’s clerk. Her attach- 
ment to this youth was shameless, 
and overstepped all bounds of deco- 
rum. It has, indeed, been proved, 
that the first overtures to-an illicit 
intercourse came from her. ‘This 
intercourse continued after mar- 
riage, and she, finally, to secure 
his company, eloped with him. 

“ These — are notorious in 
her native city, and have been cir- 
caeaiadle related to Mr. L* **, 
whose brobity you well know, in a 
letter from an Irish friend, whose 
intergrity and means of knowing 
the truth, are unquestionable. Mr. 
L***’s modes of thinking are sin- 
gular. He had much respect for 
Mrs. Keith and his widow, and is 
named ¢rustee in the will of the lat- 
ter. During her abode here, the 
young lady’s conduét has been free 
{rom reproach. She has shunned al- 
most all intercourse with the world, 
since the decease of her aunt, pro- 
bably from a consciousness of her 
guilt, and of the danger of detec- 
tion. Mr. L*** has disclosed his 
knowledge to no one, but has kept 
av igilant eye over her. He is un- 
willing to de stroy her reputation, 
as long as she acts with circumspec- 
tion. 

*“ You know Mr. L* **’s friend- 
ship for OY dnev. A meeting took 
place between them a few days ago. 


Clelia was meationed by the former, 
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and the assiduity of your visits; 
some connection being known to 
subsist between Sydney and you 
was likewise mentioned. Sydney 
was desired to exert his influence 
to induce you to break off so dan- 
gcrous ail iniercourse. For some 
time the true character of Miss Ne- 
ville was Concealed, notwithstand- 
ing Sydney’s endeavours to extort 
from him his knowledge; but, at 
length, these facts were stated, and 
the letter containing them were 
shewn, On condition that the dis- 
creetest and most sparing use should 
be made of them. They were com- 
municated to me, that I might guard 
you against consequences so much 
to be dreaded from the uncommon 
fascinations of this woman. 

** How very slender must be those 
talents which will not enable their 
possessor to frame a plausible tale; 
and how easily may looks of inno- 
cence and candour be assumed by 
a guilty heart ? 

‘This woman is eminently love- 
ly: her attractions and accomplish- 
ments are dazzling, but she is sen- 
sual and fickle. No doubt she is 
susceptible of gratitude. No doubt 
your mind and person have enchant- 
ed her. She loves you as one like 
her is capable of loving—wi ith im- 
petuosity. Marriage is no bar and 
no requisite to the gratification of 
her passion, and her deportment to 
vou has hitherto been such as no 
heart of true delicacy and chastity 
would ever have adopted. It has 
been skilfully adapted to your con- 
titution and temper, and, if you 
do not instantly change your course, 
will lead you to ruin. I shudder 
to think how near you have alrea- 
dy been to the verge of guilt. That 
you have not fallen, was owing 
hot to her virtue, but to yours. 

*© She has artfully spread her 
Wiles for you. She has chosen 
scenes and hours for your inter- 
Course, most favourable to the obli- 
ion of conscience and foresight. 
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The songs which she adapts, ac- 
cording to your Own account, to 
her magic instrument, tend to move 
the soul tolove, and inculcate con- 
tempt of the future, and forgetful- 
ness of virtuous restraints. “Chank 
heaven! in spite of her enchant- 
ments, your integrity is yet safe. 
Are you not, at length, convinced 
of your past danger, and determin- 
ed to exercise more caution for the 
future?” 

What could I say? These tid- 
ings sunk me into grief. The evi- 
dence thus produced, appeared to 
me incontestible. Clelia then was 
an adultress, anda profligate! With 
such an one, it was impossible to 
hold converse. That love, to 
which I confided my hopes of hap- 
piness, could never lodge in the 
bosom ofa sensualist and hypocrite. 
Her passion for me might lead to 
extravagance and phrenzy; but 
without the ornament of chastity, 
or a basis in integrity, it was to be 
shunned and abhorred. 

My courage wholly deserted me. 
I melted into tears. I became, 
to my cousin, an object of com- 
miseration. 1 became flexible and 
pliant to all her wishes, and readi- 
ly consented to avoid this unfortu- 
nate girl in future. 

My grief at this discovery, af- 
ter the first burst of conviction was 
past, and when solitude afforded me 
leisure to think, led me to investi- 
gate Sydney’s evidence more close- 
ly. LIsaid, * Is it right thus hasti- 
ly to condemn a being, whose situa- 
tion necessarily exposes her to ca- 
lumny and misapprehension?) Am 
I sure that the whole is not a wick- 
ed artifice of Sydney’s, to thwart 
my projeéts of happiness? That 
L*** has not invented this tale to 
blast the character of Clelia? That 
L** *’s correspondent has not been 
a deceiver, or been himself mis- 
led?” 

She has given me proofs of ten- 
derness; but, admitting them to 
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be incautious, they are not, in 
themselves, criminal, and may sure- 
ly be excused by her youth—her 
ardent feelings, and her confidence 
inme. Where is this lover with 
whom she is said to have eloped? 
Her conduét, since her coming 
hither, has been allowed to be pro- 
per, and what human creature may 
not repent of his misdeeds, and 
grow wiser by experience? What 
should hinder but that her past 
errors are now regarded with detes- 
tation and remorse? That she has 
admitted a pure love into her heart, 
and will henceforth conform to its 
dictates? It was not I that, in 
spite of her concealment, detected 
her marriage. She spontaneously 
disclosed it. To this hour it might 
have been a secret, for she is not 
aware that her true situation is 
known to any one on this side of the 
ocean. 

She had dwelt with the most pic- 
turesque, and, apparently, the most 
ingenuous minuteness on the inci- 
dents of her life, and especially 
those subsequent to marriage with 
Belgrave. She had related all the 
steps taken to effect her escape; all 
the events of the voyage; the name, 
character, and situation of the cap- 
tain. Had she been accompanied 
by alover, this narrative was vitiat- 
ed not merely by omissions, but by 
falsehoods. All the dithculties and 
distresses which she painted, neces- 
sarily implied the want of a friend 
or protector. Was it possible that 
nothing in her tones or looks, no- 
thing ina story soabundant in par- 
ticulars, would have betrayed her 
falsehood? By affording me the 
means of inguiring of the captain, 
and her fellow passengers, one of 
whom was a resident in this city, 
did she not afford sufficient proof 
of her sincerity? 

And what if she be calumniated? 
If Belgrave, by inhuinan falsehoods, 
has blasted her good name, and 
thus perpetuated the mischicfs, 





which his vengeance had already 


inflicted, and from which, flight 
into another world has not been 
able to screen her, his enmity to 
her, and even his regard tor hime 
self, would naturally lead him to 
employ this engine to ruin her, 
Hypocrisy and. artifice are easy, 
and she who might counterwork or 
unmask the betrayer, was uncon. 
scious of his machinations. She 
lived, in the vain security that her 
name and her existence were for- 
gotten, and that her reputation, at 
least, among the beings who sur- 
rounded her, was free trom stain. 

No, I will not desert her. I will 
not hastily believe her wicked, and 
will spare no pains to ascertain the 
truth. I will go to Sydney. I will 
make him introduce me to his 
friend. J will see this letter with 
my own eyes. I will scrupulously 
weigh its claims to beiief. I will 

1ake inquiries of others, and even 
of herself. I will charge her with 
imposture in terms so direét, and 
with a watchfulness so close, that 
the truth shall not escape me. 

With these sentiments I return- 
ed to the city, and hasted to Syd- 
ney’s lodgings. He received me 
with that placid brow, and cordial 
familiarity which always distin- 
guished him. Cursory topics were 
quickly dismissed, and I called his 
attention to my cousin and Miss 
Neville. I related what had just 
been told me, and required him to 
deny or confirm it. 

* Your cousin has faithfully re- 
peated my intelligence. All that is 
true.” 

“ All that,” I quickly replied, 
‘is false. There is some decep- 
tion, some stratagem to ruin this 
unhappy woman, and to ruin me.” 

He lifted his eyes, but looked 
with undiminished benignity, and 
spoke mildly— Would you say 
that I have invented that tale?” 

“‘ Forgive me. That insinuation 
was rash.” 
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« Nay,” said he, * it was suita- 
ble and proper. Yow ought to lis- 
ten to such tales with reluctance, 
and not admit them on slight evi- 
dence. I ask you not to credit me 
on my assertion. Nothing should 
content you but the sight of the let- 
ter, which I will procure for you, 
and, so far from wishing you to 
believe before you see it, I ex- 
hort yon to suspend your belief. 
Meanwhile, here is a copy, which 
you may peruse, and may compare 
with the original.” 

I touk the paper and read it. It 
contained all that my cousin had 
reported. Sydney’s charaéter; the 
absence of all motives to deceit, on 
this occasion, since his interest as 
the lover of Louisa, and as my 
competitor, would necessarily in- 
duce him to favour, rather than to 
counteract, my pursuit of another, 
shewed me the folly of casting sus- 
picions upon him. There could 
not be a doubt that this letter, at 
least, was genuine. I laid down 
the paper and was silent. 

* Perhaps,” said Sydney, “ your 
knowledge of this woman has sup- 
plied you with proof of the false- 
hood of this story. Perhaps you 
have indubitable evidence that she 
is nota wife? That she did not 
quit Ireland clandestinely ?” 

* Both these,” said I, mourn- 
lully, ** are true.” 

“Indeed! How didthatappearf”’ 

“ By her own confession.” 

“ What then are the facts which 
she denies, or which you disbe- 
heve??? 

She fled, but her fidelity to her 
husband has been inviolate. She 
fled, not to enjoy the company of 
a seducer, but to shun the cruelty 
of a tyrant.” 

Sydney shook his head, in token 
of incredulity; but, for a short in- 
terval, said nothing. At length he 
resumed; 

* Nothing is more frequent than 
calumny. Nothing is more easy 
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than to belie the actions and mo- 
tives of a human being. Appear- 
ances against this woman are 
strong. Yet her innocence is nat 
impossible, For her own sake, as 
well as for yours, [ have resolved 
to ascertain the truth. She ought 
not to be kept in ignorance of 
what is believed respecting her. 
She ought, at least, to have an 
opportunity of avowing her integri- 
ty. After reading this letter, in 
the hands of Mr. L***, I deter- 
mined to visit her, and lay before 
her the contents.”’ 

I started. * And did you go? 
Did you tell her this?” 

My perturbations attracted his 
notice. They partly arose from 
surprise, at the abrupt mention of 
a project so singular and unexpect- 
ed, and partly from inexplicable 
fears lest he might prejudice her 
mind against me. 

** Be not alarmed,” he replied, 
*“ I did not go. There was no 
need to go. My uncertainty was 
removed by different means.” 

‘¢ Are you then convinced of her 
innocence?” 

“No. The proofs which I al- 
lude to had an opposite tendency. 
They convinced me of her guilt.” 

My heart drooped at these un- 
welcome sounds. I had scarcely 
courage enough to inquire into the 
nature of these proofs. 

They inform me that the pa- 
ramour, with whom Clelia disho- 
noured herself before marriage, and 
whom the claims of an husband 
could not prevail on her to discard, 
is now in this city. That their il- 
licit intercourse is still continued, 
her nights being spent in his com- 
pany. 

Horror at this news, was quick- 
ly lessened by incredulity. I re- 
membered that four evenings in the 
week were spent with me. That 
I went to her early, and left her 
late. The existance of a rival was 
impossible, for what motive could 
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induce her to bestow tenderness 
and confidence on me. ‘To sup- 

ose her affections thus equally di- 
vided; thus daily changeable; to 
suppose her, with regard to me, a 
dissembler, was, to the last degree, 
absurd! Why should she devote 
her time to any other besides him 
who possessed her affections? Why 
solicit and encourage visits, when 
those visits would merely interfere 
with, and tend to the detection of 
her intercourse with one whose 
society must be infinitely preferred. 
I saw her not at stated hours, or 
concerted intervals. Half the even- 
ings of the week were devoted to 
her, but they were not pre-appoint- 
ed. My approach was hailed with 
delight, and my departure witness- 
ed with reluctance. No; this was 
a manifest calumny. I did not dis- 
close all my reasons for denying 
my faith to this story, but I did 
not conceal my disbelief, and in- 

uired what were the proofs? 

“« My evidence I cannot produce. 
The information was given on con- 
dition that the authors were con- 
cealed. I promised concealment 
more readily, because, if the in- 
telligence were true, its truth might 
easily be ascertained. J, for my 
part, entertain no doubts. The 
evidence was such as not to be re- 
sisted: J am convinced of her de- 
pravity. Without this evidence, 
I neither desire nor expect you to 
believe it, but it must always be in 
your power to ascertain its truth by 
other means.”” 

“Be good enough to tell me 
how.” 

The path is obvious. By 
charging her direétly with this mis- 
conduét, she will hardly fail of ta- 
citly confirming it. Besides, vou 
know whether she has any acknow W- 
ledged visitants besides yourself. 

She has none; none, at least, 
but of her own sex.’ 

“6 Tf she denies herself to him, in 
the presence of another, she must 


often deny herself to you. So 
much of her time must be shared 
with him, that your visits must be 
very unfrequent not to interfere 
with his.”’ 

“© My visits,” said I, * are not 
unfrequent, and they take place at 
seasons utterly inconsistent with 
the existence of such a conneétion.” 

“© Indeed!” exclaimed Sydney, 
in a tone of surprise and disappro- 
bation, ** it grieves me to hear that, 
If this woman be criminal, it mat- 
ters littke whether it be with you 
or with another.” 

I was disconcerted and abashed 
at the inference thus drawn. from 
my words. The inference was 
false, but such as a mind fastidious 
ig its maxims of decorum, mighit 
easily draw from the frequency, the 
loneliness, and protraétion of our 
interviews. £ was unwilling to 
state the truth, in this respect, for 
fear of creating one suspicion, by 
the means employed for removing 
another. Meanwhile anxiety was 
strongly painted in my friend’s 
looks. He resumed: 

‘* Your visits must, indeed, be 
frequent and unseasonable if they 
interfered with his. Such inter- 
course loves to hide itself beneath 
the veil of darkness. It is awake 
and aétive when the rest of the 
world are asleep. Sufficient caution 
is, indeed, employed to prevent in- 
trusion in the present instance. 
Should you call at the hours devoted 
to him, you would be turned away 
with * She is indisposed;’ * She ts 
not at home;’ ‘ She is engaged.’ 
Doors and windows are closed and 
fastened, and the porter is coin- 
miss jonted to exclude every comer.” 

** And pray, you, what are those 

easons?”’ 

‘They begin at eight or nine, 
d end-—betore morning.’ 

] y heart now misgaveme. Such 
were the periods of my own Visits, 
but I saw her — thrice or four 
times in the week. The intervals, 
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indeed, were regular, though that 
regularity had been accidental. 
Could those nights when I was ab- 
sent be thus devoted? And what 
were my claims? I was no more 
than her friend. My pretensions 
interfere not with those of sucha 
one as this. ‘To me she gave her 
confidence and esteem, on another 
she bestowed her love. 

“ How often,” said I, * does 
this intercourse take placer” 

“ Not every night, but thrice a 
week at least.”’ 

This tended to confirm my fears. 
Indignation began to rise with my 
griet. ‘I will burst upon her,” 
said I, ** when she expeéts me not, 
i will deteét her in the very arms of 
her seducer. This will be ample 
proof, and this proof is in «my 
power.” 

Sydney marked the disquietude 
which these thoughts produced. 
He regarded me with looks of com- 
passion. ** Come,” said he cheeri- 
ly, “things shall all be set right. 
You and I, Felix, shall know each 
other better. Your cousin shall 
join vs inascheme from which we 
will contrive to extract pleasure as 
well as benefit. If you will spend 
this evening with me, I will disclose 
my plan.” 

“ 1 am inno mood,” said I, * to 
adopt new schemes. This unhap- 
py mystery must be cleared up be- 
lore I can take repose.”’ 

** Whence does this interest ina 
Stranger arisef”’ said he. * Is ita 
disinterested zeal for the honour of 
a female, who, in consequence of 
being a wife, is culpable tor main- 
taining intimacy with any one but 
her husband? But this mystery 
is easily removed. It might have 
been removed last evening.” 

“ How ?” 

‘* Tf, instead of pushing pieces of 
wood over a chequered table, you 
bad applied at her door for admis- 
Sion Sis 
** What then?” 
Vou. II. No. 4. 
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«You would have been dismis- 
sed with a false, or evasive answer.” 

*¢ Last evening? Was this pro- 
fligate in her company last evening? 
For how long?” 

*“ From ten o’clock till one, at 
least.” 

These few words instantly re- 
vived ny fainting hopes. Evidence 
of the treachery employed against 
my friend could not be stronger 
than this. These hours were spent 
in my company. The grossness 
of the calumny was therefore ap- 
parent. My features brightened 
with confidence and exultation. 
“‘ Your informer has assured you of 
thiss Oris ita conjecture? Is it 
built upon the same authority with 
the rest of the story you have told?” 

‘* T have no better evidence for 
any thing respe¢ting this woman.” 

** Then you are deceived,” cried 
I vehemently. “ Your informer is 
a lying and perfidious..wretch, It 
is some wicked agent of her tyrant, 
who has endeavoured to abuse your 
ears, and to blast the reputation ofan 
helpless and unfortunate woman.” 

He still preserved an air of doubt 
and anxiety. ‘¢ I fear that you 
pronounce too hastily,”’ said he. 

‘© No. The falsehood of this as- 
sertion, at least, 1 have the means 
of discovering incontestibly.” 

“© What means?” 

« Such as are more to be relied 
on than vague and anonymous in- 
sinuations. Nothing less than the 
testimony of my own senses.” 

He looked at me with new dis- 
quietude. ‘* You talk in riddles, 
How could the testimony of your 
senses inform you in what manner, 
and with whom, this woman spent 
the last evening?” 

‘© Because I was neither blind 
nor deaf; because, at the very time 
you mention, trom ten o’clock till 
one, at night, I was her compa- 
nion. There was not an interval of 
ten seconds in which I did nog 
see or hear her.” 
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“ You mistake me,” said he; * I 
speak of last evening; of Saturday 
evening.” 

“* Certainly,” returned I, ‘ and 
I rejoice that you do, otherwise I 
might have wanted so unerring 
proois of the falsehood of the tale.” 

He rose from his seat, and fixing 
more steadfast looks upon me, re- 
peated, ‘ Last evening, you tell me, 
was wholly spent by you with this 
woman.” 

“6 Tt was.” 

He now turned away from me, 
and walked to and fro, with a 
troubled face. I imagined that I 
understood these tokens. ' He in- 
ferred an improper intercourse, 
trom an interview thus unseasona- 
ble. I was embarrassed in my turn. 
I was fearful of this inference, 
and therefore confessed thus much, 
with some faltering and reluctance, 
which inevitably tended to confirm 
his suspictons. Still the strongest 
emotion in my heart was delight, 
¥n discovering the falsehood of the 
charges made against Miss Neville. 

“ Felix,” said Sydney, solemnly, 
and with adeep sigh, “ I love you 
much. I think upon the danger 
which besets you, with pain, aris- 
ing not only from the love that I 
bear you, but from my affection 
for your cousin, whose happiness i 1s 
interwoven with yours. ‘Till this 
moment I was not aware of all 
your danger; of the frailty, the 
fickleness, the pliancy of your 
mind.” There he stopped. 

“ Your fears,” said I, * on my 
account, are generous, but ground- 
less) This woman is nothing to 
me, but a friend, from whose so- 
ciety I collec greater pleasure and 
instruction than any other source 
willsupply. She is a sufferer whom 
it is my duty to cherish. She'has 
been maligned and persecuted; 
and while I am convinced of the 
iniquity with which she has been 
treated, ought I to act as if my 
convictions were opvosite? Ought 
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I to shun the society of one whor4 
I know to be innocent and excel: 
lent, or refuse her conversation and 
her confidence, on terms consistent 
with every duty?” 

He seemed to pay little regard to 
these words, but, advancing to- 
wards me, with new solemnity, 
said; “ Let me again ask you; let 
me conjure you to tell me the 
truth. How, and where did you 
spend last evening ? 

“ Innocently, as I hope for mer- 
cy from a righteous and omniscient 
judge. I spent it innocently. No- 
thing passed between us; nothing 
has ever passed between us, incon- 
sistent with her obligation’ as the 
wife of another; nothing but what 
a sister might laudably bestow.” 

*“ But how, and where was it 
spent? In the presence of the same 
righteous judge, téll me how, and 
where was it spent?” 

“ T have already told you. It 
was in my own lodgings till nine 
o’clock ; from that hour till one in 
the morning, in the house, and by 
the side of Clelia.” 

Surprise, indignation and: grief 
were mingled in the features of 
Sydney. He could with difficulty 
articulate, Is it possible? So 
young, trained up in habits of sin- 
cerity and purity, and yet capable 
—under a tremendous sanétion— 
thus deliberately capable! Felix, | 
dismiss my hopes of vou. This 
instance of depravity and falsehood 
exceeds what niy worst fears had 
painted.” 

*‘ Falsehood! Depravity ! What 
words are these? How have I de- 
served the charge?” 

* Enough. Nothing n reed be said, 
unless it be to retraét . falsehood so 
hateful! so audacious! i 

My blood began to boil. “1 
have nothing to retract. I can 
only aver my truth and my inno- 
cence. If surmises and rumours, 
or fallacious inferences, are of more 
weight than mv solemn declara: 
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fons, I have, indeed, fallen low 
in your esteem. I disdain to exe 
postulate with you. I shall make 
no eftorts to retrieve your good 
opinion. If it can thus easily be 
lost, to gain it is impossible, and 
when gained, it is worthless.” 

What followed, tended only mu- 
tually to exasperate. We parted in 
anger. 

My mind was full of vexation 
and uneasiness. I was oppressed 
with the proofs of Sydney’s general 
integrity; persuaded of my own in- 
nocence; wounded by the charge 
of iaving basely lied, ‘though con- 
scious that the charge was unmerit- 
ed; alternately consoled by the ap- 
probation of my own conscience, 
and affli€ted by perceiving that I 
had lost the esteem of one whose 
discernment and integrity I had 
been accustomed to revere; and 
dubious of the grounds on which I 
stood, I was fearful that the evi- 
dence which swayed his belief 
was, in itself, sufficiently plausible 
and intricate to govern a dispassion- 
ate observer; fearful that the same 
evidence, and even the mere au- 
thority of Sydney, would under- 
mine my reputation in the hearts 
of others; of the Wallaces; of my 
cousin ; of my mother. 

For the present, I felt no incli- 
nation to visit Clelia. I wanted 
come one in whose ear I might 
pour my whole soul; in whose bo- 
som I might disburthen my heart 
of its vexations. No oue was more 
entitled to this confidence than my 
cousin, and to her I accordingly, 
on the next morning, repaired. 

She received me without her 
usual smiles of affability. She had 
been weeping. She acceeded to my 
wishes to walk in the garden, with 

half disguised reluctance. When 
alone together, she seemed disin- 
clined to speak. I was chilled with 
: thousand different apprehensions. 
T already perceived that her mind 
was poisoned by what I deemed 
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the artifices or malignities of Syd- 
ney. My courage forsook me at 
the thought of contending with an 
adversary so formidable. 

At length I broke silence, and 
complained of her reserve. 

“* My reserve,” she answered, 
“ flows from my sorrow. What 
can I say to you? It is not my 
province to rebuke, or to censure 
you. Perhaps, it I once had aéted 

ditferently, things would not have 
been thus. J aéted, as I thought, 
for the best, but you will be of a 
different opinion. Your vices and 
your miseries you will not scruple 
to lay at the door of my pride and 
obstinacy. And how shall I repel 
the charge?” 

“Do you then believe me to be 
vicious?” 

*¢ T cannot but believe it.” 

“Good heaven! What is the 
ground of your belief? You will 
not surely condemn me unheard?” 

** T have no doubts.” 

‘© No.doubt of my depravity?” 

“ Alas! none.’’ 

“ Let me then take away from 
your sight, a wretch who is not 
ever worthy to be heard in his own 
eefence.” 

She wept, and sobbed. ** Go, my 
once loved brother, the joy of my 
heart, leave me; your presence 1s 
a source of pain too exquisite to be 
borne. Go, and may your eyes be 
opened to the ruin which lies in 
your path soon enough to shun it!” 

‘‘ And is it come to this? Shall 
I not, at least, know my crime?” 

* Your crime cannot but be 
known to you. Would you have 
me blast my own ears by repeating 
it? To conneét with the name of 
Felix Calvert the odious appella- 
tions of villain !—lar !—’Tis too 
muth! I beseech you leave me! 


never see me more! ” 


“This,” said I, ** is the fatal 
treachery of Sydicy. It is he who 
has shut your ears against the claims 
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“ Speak not of Sydney thus. 
You misapprehend, you know him 
not. Would to heaven there was 
more affinity between you; that a 

ortion of his noble and enlightened 
spirit had fallen on my brother. But 
to hope is vain! Such felicity is not 
reserved for the lost Louisa !” 

“ And is the word of Sydney to 
condemn me to infamy and exile ? 
As an human creature, is it im- 
possible for him to fail in know- 
ledge, or in virtue? May not some 
unhappy error have misled him?” 

“ No: there is no alternative. 
Either you or he is a_perjured 
villain. Can I believe that Sydney 
hates my brother; that he delibe- 
rately utters abhorred falsehoods? 
That I must believe, or suppose 
you to be guilty of the like. I can- 
not hesitate which to choose, which 
to condemn.” Her grief was now 
mingled with impatience. She con- 
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tinued, “ I will not hear you. J] 
will not see you more. If you con. 
tinue here, my heart will burst, 
Go, ill-starred youth! Go—the 
sight of thee reminds me of thy 


o 
mother, and I cannot bear to 
think——.” 


My thoughts insensibly acquir- 
ed firmness and consistency. Of 
those atrocious charges I was inno. 
cent. I knew not what these charges 
were. Icared not to know. al 
were not worthy to be heard, to be 
informed of my offences, I would 
trample, in my turn, on such in- 
justice; I would leave my vindica- 
tion to time, to chance. It was 
enough that my own heart acquit. 
ted me of guilt. 

After incoherently muttering 
these ideas, I left the garden, and 
the house, and once more set my 
horse’s head towards the city. 

(10 be continued.) 


ee 
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Dialogues of the Living: 
DraLocueE III. 


Tom. HAT have you there? 

Harry. A German 
Grammar. 

. What use make you of it? 

H. To learn the language. 

ZY. What! Are you going to 
Germany? 

H. Not I. 

ZT. You are going to wed into a 
German family, perhaps? 

H. No. 

T. You expect, I suppose, to 
associate with Germans ? 

H. No. There is none of that 
race here, worth conversing with, 
or none that do not speak our own 
language. 

£. Perhaps you mean to make 
a trade of your knowledge; to qua- 
lify yours self for teaching ot hers? 

H. No: that would be a poor 
trade; could hardly subsist, even 





in my frugal way, on the earnings 
of ateacher; besides, could hardly 
deem myself qualified, unless | 
spoke the language with correctness 
and propriety, and that cannot be 
hoped without visiting Germany, 
or frequenting the company ot 
Germans here. I cannot do, nor 
do I wish to do the first. ‘The se- 
cond is impraéticable, since none 
can be found here who have not 
good reason to devote themselves 
to English, and would, at any rate, 
be a waste of time, and abuse of 
the social principle. Power to 
talk would, in the most favoura- 
ble circumstances, be dithcult of 
acquisition, and when _ procured, 
could be retained only by the same 
means; by incessant converse with 
Germans. 

7. What then do you propose? 

H. Merely to read and under- 
stand their authors. 

T. Perhaps you mean to gain 
something by translation? 


H. No. Ot a! trades, book-mak- 
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ing is, in our own country, the 
most wretched. That branch of 
jt, at least, relative to sentiments, 
and language, and translation, un- 
less with a view to filling the purse, 
is but a tame and servile kind of 
I meditate nothing but 
intelle¢lual pleasure and improve- 
meh. 

7. By reading German authors? 
Vhich of taem, and of what class? 

H. I scarcely know; of all classes 
—worth the study. Poets; histo- 
rians; play-writers and romancers. 
This Kotzebue, they talk so much 
of; this Gesner; this IHand; this 
Weiland; ; this Haller; this Schiller; 
and this Géethe. 

Z. You are right. Having ex- 
hausted the writers of your own 
country; having talked till weary 
with them; being master of all the 
epithets and images, ratiocination 
and description, of its dozen of 
philosophers, its score of histori- 
ans, its hundred poets, and its in- 
numerable story-tellers; you, of 
necessity, have recourse toa foreign 
language. 

H. What do you mean? I have 
no such intimate acquaintance with 
our own writers. I have readthem, 
most of them, ’tis true, but have 
not studied then. As to the his- 
torians, I have not weighed their 
fats, or scrutinized their inferen- 
ces; I have not decomposed their 
stvle, or dissected their sentiments. 
I do not recolleét the hundredth 
part of their narratives. Should I 
read them ten times more delibe- 
rately, and ten times oftener than [ 
have done, there would always be 
something new, and something to 
learn. As teachers of ethics or po- 
litics; as pourtrayers of manners 
and passions; as patterns of rheto- 
ric and composition, as fitting us 
for social offices, and as prece ptors 
in eloquence, I scarcely know 
them. Every thing in this way 
still remains to be learnt by me. 


business. 
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Z. But perhaps the Germans 
have more eloquent historians. 

H. I never heard of then; bee 
sides, if they had, I could hardly 
hope to be a competent judge of 
their merits. If at this age, with 
all my study, with the knowledge 
of English as my mother tongue, 
with perpetual intercourse with 
English authors, I have still much 
to learn, what can I hope from the 
study of historians in a foreign 
tongue? 

I. Perhaps the theme of the 
German historians is of more value, 
Their narrative relates to times, 
persons, and events more amusing 
and instructive. 

ZI. Noue can be more so, to one 
of my condition, than those of 
British or American history; which 
have, of course, been best display- 
ed in my native tongue. Besides, 
nine tenths of the historiographers of 
Germany are Latinists; and they 
are all of them to be found in Eng- 
lish compilations or translations. 
If they be not in English, where 
shall I look for them? Not on 
this side of the Atlantic: only in 
the libraries and drd/iopolas of Hei- 
delburg and Leipsic. 

T. But the German poets, epic 
and dramatic. 

H. None, surely, of more value 
than our Spencer, Milton, and 
Shakespeare; Pope, Dryden, and 
Thompson; whom, if any one 
says that he has deliberately read 
and adequately studied, he lies. 
To profit by the poets, we must 
freight our understanding with their 
thoughts, imbue our fancy with 
their images, store our memory 
with their phrases: one must read, 
ponder, revolve; unwind their al- 
legories; build up their visionary 
fabrics; realize their phantoms; 
adjust, paint anew, and /oof at their 
scenes a score of times, at least, be- 
tween fifteen years and fifty. Ali 
this remains to be done; and this, 
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perhaps, with respect to English 


bards, I am able and may hope to 
do; but, as to poets of a foreign 
language, what ages of application, 
what profound attention and com- 
plicated knowledge are requisite to 
comprehend the thousand energies 
and graces which adorn them! ‘All 
those delicate distinétions and signi- 
ficances, local allusions, and zdzo- 
syncratic qualities which separate 
the poet from the vulgar, are seen 
with my naked eye in my own 
language; but, in German, will be 
visible only through optics, which 
no toil nor time will make as per- 
fe&t as the unaided and unartificial 
vision of a Brandenburger or Wey- 
marian. 

T. But the dealers in fictitious 
narration. 

H. Can scarcely claim more than 
Fielding, Smollet, Richardson, and 
their host of followers; whose 
works, whether resorted to for en- 
tertainment or instru¢tion, will af- 
ford plentiful employment even to 
him who reads nothing else; and 
who have one advantage, at least, 
over German authors. 

T. What is that? 

H. They are within reach, and 
their language and allusions can be 
understood, their qualities of style 
estimated, and their beauties be en- 
grafted on my own Composition or 
discourse, which cannot be done 
with foreign fabulists. What profits 
it to know the Saxon /anguage when 
Saxon 4o0ks are not to be had, or to 
be had with many disadvantages 
and difficulties not incident to books 
in our own tongue? 

T. Perhaps there is some branch 
of literary, historical, or philoso- 
phical inquiry which you want 
completely to fathom and thorough- 
ly investigate, but which cannot be 
done without German assistance. 
Priestley learnt German in order to 
read the untranslated works of cer- 
tain electricians. Harte learnt it 
to gain materials for the life of Gus- 
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taf Adolf. One learns # because 
he means to pass the next year at 
Hamburg; another that he may earn 
his bread by teaching it to others; 

a third that he may profit by the 
popular rage for translations. 

H. Ali these are excusable mo. 
tives, but none of them, I own, are 
mine. 

ZI. There is another set of stu- 
dents who are governed by mere 
caprice, whe have an exorbitant 
appetite for mere words, or who 
annex an absurd reverence to the 
character of a linguist. They are 
incited by a groundless taste, or a 
foolish vanity. . They strive for the 
glory of speaking or writing a fo- 
reign tongue with the facility of a 
native, and when they gain it are 
content. 

Another class is swayed by acci- 
dent. One learns Spanish for the 
sake of reading Lope de Vega; ano- 
ther for the pleasure of conversing, 
in his native tongue, with Cervan- 
tes;a third todiscover howAnthonio 
de Solis wrote history; and thus all 
bestow that toil and time to carry 
them across a ditch, which, proper- 
ly employed, would suffice to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe. But, if 
these be not your views, I pr’s ‘y thee 
tell me what they are? 

H. I have a casual and arbitrary 
inclination tending this way, and 

shall gratify it. 

Z. But your inclination should 
go where reason leads. Your pre- 
ference should exist only where 
there are genuine grounds for pre- 
ference. 

H. We must not judge so nice- 
ly. Our taste is the slave of caprice, 
or accident, or habit. You may 
persuade me that Shakespeare is 
worthier of an Englishman’s atten- 
tion than Gesner; but, though you 
may Catse me to renounce Gesner, 
you may not instil into me a passion 
for the English poet. Instead of 
reading Gesner, as I first intended, 
J may do nothing. Instead of re- 
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ficcting what I ought to do, you 
should merely consider what I am 


willing to perform; and, instead of 


lamenting that I do not prosecute a 
better path, you should rejoice that 
I do not betake myself to worse: 
and, surely, there are numberless 
employ ments less proftable than 
the studv of the Gerinaa language. 

T. What are its uses? 

H. They are manifest. The 
German tongue is the parent of our 
own. Tostu iv at, therefore, is, in 
truth, to study —E nglish etymolog!- 
cally. The genius of one tongue 
is only to be known by comparison 
with the derivation, inflection, and 
construction of another. The Ger- 
man will afford a suitable object of 
comparison. 

To know the language, I must 
read its books. ‘These books may 
be inferior to French or English; 
but they doubtless have an absolute, 
and no inconsiderable value: I may 
comprehend them less easily or per- 
feétly than English compositions; 
but I shall, nevertheless, obtain, in 
some degree, their meaning. Ger- 
man poetry, philosophy, and elo- 
quence, will, therefore, impart to 
me some of those benefits which 

eloquence, philosophy, and poetry 
are always qualified to give. 


ES 


BaRON’s Answer fo WoPKMAN. 
lothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N your Magazine for March, 
Mr. Workman has attempted 

to defend his erroneous solution of 
the question concerning the well, 
ina manner which clearly evinces 
his ignorance of the principles and 
relations of numbers; for, if he had 
liad the least acquaintance with 
arithmetic, he would not have told 
us that the reciprocals of 1, 2, and 
3, are 5, 13, andi. A person of 
g00d abilities, who exerts himself in 
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the defence of a proposition which 
he believes to be true, justly merits 
the approbation of the judicious, 
should even the proposition itself 
be talse; but a man who imperti- 
nently undertakes to defend an er- 
roneous hypothesis, and, in the 
course of that detence, discovers his 
entire ignorance of the nature of that 
hypothesis, is tairly entitled to pub- 
lic contempt. As it is my business 
to instruc? the ignorant, and not to 
disAute with them on subjects above 
their comprehension, | should not 
have replied to Mr. Workman’s 
contemptible defence; but, as I 
have a great respect for your Maga- 
zine, and am desirons of its ever 
continuing the vehicle of truth, I 
am determined to exert my utmost 
ability in the defence of the truths, 
and in the refutation of the errors 
it may contain, as far as relates to 
mathematical and philosophical sub- 
jects: I therefore proceed to refute 
Mr. Workman, by demonstrating 
that his solution is founded upon 
an absurd and unjust hypothesis. 

The hypothesis upon which Mr. 
Workman’s solution is founded, 
may be seen in his defence in the 
Monthly Magazine for March; and, 
froni a variety of different methods 
of demonstrating its absurdity and 
unjustness, I have seleéted the fol- 
lowing: 

When A, B, and C were equally 
distant from the well, B ought to 
have paid one third of the expense 
of digging, or half the sum paid by 
A and C together; for, whatever 
quantity of water A and C together 
could carry from the well to their 
respective houses, in a given time, 
B could, in the same time, carry 
half that quantity from the well to 
his house. 

Let A, B, and C be equally dis- 
tant from the well, and each of 
their distances denoted by d@. Let 
A’s distance diminish to d— x, and 
C’s increase tod + x, while B’s 
remisins invariably equaltod. A, 
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B, and C’s respective distances 

from the well being now d— x, 

d,andd + «x, the quantities of 

water carried by A, B, and C ina 

given time from the well to their 
I 


d—x 
2 
<9 OF asd +d x, 





respective houses, are as , 
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than d— x .- and hence it follows 
that the quantities of water taken 
together, which A and C can, in 
any given time, carry from the 
Well to their respective houses, are 
greater than half the quantity which 
B can, in the same given time, 


carry from the weil to his house, 
Cousequently B ought not to pay 
one third of the expense of digging 
the weil; and theretore Mr. Work. 
man’s solution is founded upon a 
hypothests which is theoretically ab. 
surd,and practically unjust. Indeed, 
theabsurdity of Mr. Workman’s hy- 
pothesis appears self-evident, when 
we suppose A’s distance diminished 
to o, and B's increased to 2 d; fo; 
then, according to his hypothesis, 
B ought to pay one third of the ex. 
pense, and C, whose distance is 
only twice as much, ought to pay 
nothing, and yet be entitled to the 
use of the well. 

Having, in the Magazine for 
February, given a true synthetic so- 
lution of the original question, | 
shall here resojve it analytically. 
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Dolls. Cents. 
Which reduced gives x == 17 62,34, == A’s share. 








hence Cod ss 12 s8icS= B's do. 
and he 


9 

the several shares exactly agreeing 
with those of my former solution. 

I conclude by informing Mr. 
W ork man that, as he seems to think 
the original question unintelligible, 
he may have it fully explained, and 
also a demonstration that its condi- 
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tions are precisely and accurately 
expressed, by applying to any o 
my pupils. 
GeorGE Baron, 
No. 67 Stone-street, 
New- York. ; 
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Art. XXVIII. 


A Brief History of Epidemic and 


Pestilential Diseases; with the 
principal Phenomena of the Physi- 
cal World, which precede and iac- 
company pa and Observations 
deduced from the Fads Stated. 
In two vols. 8vo By Noah 
Webster. Harford. Hudson 
and Goodwi. 1799. if. 700. 


{Continued from p. 213, and concluded. ] 

“HE seventeenth section of this 
‘| work contains some highly 
useful observations on the mitiga- 
tion and prevention of epidemical 
diseases. These deserve to be rank- 


ed among the most valuable parts of 


this performance. We shall beg 
leave to abstract the most striking 
precepts contained in this section, 
believing it our duty to diffuse, as 


widely as possible, knowledge of 


such great and general benefit; and 
o adopt the words of our author 
rather than employ ow own, since 
the style and spirit of a book are 
best capmnyes by the production of 
actual specimens ; and since, in this 
casey Our author’s mode of compo- 
sition is eminently cogent and per- 
sliaslve. 

The suitable antidote to pesti- 
ence, according to Mr. Webster, is 
“the removal of all local causes of 
disease; such as every species of 
putrescible substances, which, in 
ne process of putrefaction, emit a 
‘pecies of air highly uniriendly to 

health, It wall be obse rved that I 

x og of Autrescible substances; tor, 

‘or vegetables, which have un- 
iergone the process of putrefaction, 
oroi digestion 11a healthy stomach, 
GIS Charge little or none of the pern il- 

L103 acid. 

_ * Hence we observe that people 
i cities rely too much on cleansing 
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streets to preserve public health. 
Experience proves that the utmost 
care in Cleansing streets will not 
always prevent ~ pestilence. The 
reason is obvious; most of the filth 
of streets consists of excrementi- 
tious matter from horses or oxen, 
which has undergone the process 
mentioned, and contains no septic 
acid, or very little. Hence the ac- 
cumulation of dung in the farmer’s 
yard, is not known to generate 
diseases. 

*¢ Various other substances thrown 
into the streets of cities are more 
pernicious; as green vegetables, the 
garbage of fish, lees of fermenting 
liquors, and many others, which, 
in hot weather, soon putrefy and 
discharge noxious air. Such sub- 
stances, however, never ought to 
be thrown into the street in hot 
weather; they should be thrown 
into the ocean, into rivers of run- 
ning water, or what is better still, 
buried, and that before putrefaction 
begins. If putrefaction is begun, 
they should be removed in covered 
vessels. 

“The vaults of cloacina, al- 
though they contain mostly sub- 
stances which have passed through 
digestion, and in their unmixed 
state, are not very pernicious, yet 
they are always mixed with other 
substances, which, in hot weather, 
bring on fermentation. These 
should be either cleansed annually 
in spring, or the matter in them 
neutralized by quick-lime. 

“ All filthy substances should 
be removed from streets, both for 
the sake of decency and of health, 
If the pavements of streets could be 
covered with pure earth, it would 
greatly lessen the heat; but this is 
not practicable. The only etfec- 
tual remedy is fresh running water 
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~—the only article that unites clean- 
liness with coolness. Nothing, in 
a city, can be an adequate substi- 
tute; for, while it removes the 
causes Of noxious vapours, and, by 
cooling the sultry air of a city, pre- 
vents de bility, it extricates a consi- 
derable quantity of new and whole- 
some air from its own substance, 
and absorbs pernicious vapours. 

“6 Streets should also be so con- 
structed as to give the water a con- 
siderable velocity. The practice of 
levelling the surface of a city is 
most pernicious. If possible, every 
street in a city should have a de- 
scent of fifteen or twenty degrees, 
Instead of levelling the ‘earth, the 
police of a city should counteract 
even a natural level, by throwing 
the whole into artificial ‘elevations; 
which give a brisker currency both 
to water and air. 

«¢ Cellars should be so construét- 
ed as to retain no water; and often 
cleansed by scraping. If the sur- 
face of the cellar can be convenient- 
ly changed, by removing a few 
inches of the éld earth and intro- 
ducing that which is fresh, it would 
be avery salutary labour. Nothing 
imbibes and neutralizes infectious 
matter more readily than fresh earth. 

“ The liberal use of water, in and 
about a house, cannot be too seri- 
ously recommended. Water ab- 
sorbs all noxious matter that comes 
in contact with it in substance. 
Applied to floors, wooden, stone, 
or brick walls, to clothes, to furni- 
iure, to back-yards and streets, it 
is every where salutary in the sum- 
mermonths. Dr. f -riestley observes, 
that water purifies vitiated air , by 
absorbing the septic part. Hence 
its great utility as a preservative 
against pestilential diseases. 

“ Alldeadanimals in a city, er its 
vicinity, should be burie: ed or burnt 
as cats, dogs, and horse The in- 
decency, alone, of suffering their 
carcases to putrely before the eyes 
of mankind, ought to make it a 








strict article of police, to remove 
them. But they should be buried; 

not one should ‘be permitted to of- 
tend the eyes or nostrils of a citizen, 
They are offensive to decency, to 
moral sentiments, and to health. 
The ancient method of burning 
dead bodies was well calculated to 
destroy the poison; but,in Atlantic 
America, burial is Cheaper and 
equally effectual. 

‘¢ Common sewers are often com- 
mon nuisances. In cities, all filthy 
substances should be conveyed off 
on the visible surface of the earth, 
unless sewers can be so constructed 
as to deposit, with certainty, all 
their contents in running water, 
Serious evils arise from putrid sub- 
stances lodged in sewers, that are 
too level, and which serve as reser- 
voirs instead of canals, accumulating 
putrescible matters in places where 
their exhalations, by the influence 
of moisture, are doubled instead o! 
being removed. 

‘¢ In cities, where all filth is na- 
turally cast by rains into the docks, 
it would be well that all wharves 
should be so constructed as to pre- 
sent a smooth, uniform front to the 
stream, and be extended into deep 
water. Mud, washed by the salt 
tides, and not mixed with putresci- 
ble matters, produces no inconve- 
nience to health; but such matters, 
thrown into docks, bare at low 
water, and exposed to a hot sus, 
dissolve most rapidly, and generate 
morbid vapours. Many improves 
ments are yet to be made in our 
sea-ports, which will lessen the a 

cumulation of pernicious air. 

“¢ A great and most desirable ar- 
ticle in a system for the preservation 
of healt h, is the purifying of room: 
from air which has been respired 
for a length of time. By experi- 
ment, it is found that the air : 
rooms that have been slept in, ! 
very insalubrious; and, probably; 
more so than the air ‘of privics; 
which is found to contain less nox 
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sous airthan was formerly supposed. 
See Encyclopedia, art. atmosphere. 
{ndeed, it is questionable whether 
there is any necessary connection 
between offensive smells and insa- 
lubrity. Nature has kindly pro- 
vided that dead feces should not be 
very pernicious to health; but the 
effuvia of living and fermenting 
bodies are to be avoided as rank 
poison. In this respect, cleanliness 
is made essential to health. 

“ A farmer should never plant 
his dwelling by the side of a marsh. 
Whatever may be the situation of 
his lands, he is inexcusable if he 
builds his mansion within a mile 
of the sources of disease and death. 
Better for him to goa mile anda 
halt to his datly labour, enjoying 
robust health, than to live withia 
the circulation of poisonous vapours, 
afflicted by diseases tor three months 
in the year. And when a farmer 
has the misfortune to be obliged to 
labour occasionally in the vicinity 
of stagnant water, he should be 
careful not to enter upon the ground 
early in the morning, before the 
noxious vapours have been raised 
and attenuated by the heat of the 
sun; nor should he continue there 
till late in the evening. 

“ People in the country should 
select hilly or elevated positions for 
their houses; where the surface of 
the earth is dry, and there isa free 
circulation of pure air. There is 
another reason—the water on high 
grounds is always better than in low, 
swampy places. Water in flat lands 
stagnates beneath the surface as 
well as above; but on hills, it is in 
constant motion. Hence, if men 
expect good water, they must seek 
lor it on mountains, hills, and rising 
grounds. The Arabi: ans advise that 
houses should be set on high, airy 
places, near fresh water. 

* When a choice of difficulties 
occurs, and men are compelled to 
live near marsh, they should endea- 
vour to place their dwelling on the 
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windward side of the marsh, which, 
in America, is the south and west; 
the summer winds being from these 

oints. This will often make a 
prodigious difference in the state of 
health. 

“ Another thing to be observed, 
in summer, and especially in time 
of pestilence, is the- guarding the 
body; but, by all means, the head, 
from the direct rays of the sun. 
Nothing is more dangerous than 
the burning heat of . clear sun, in 
sultry weather. It often produces 
sudden death, by means of an 
apoplexy, instances of which are 
related under the year 1752, to 
have happened at Charleston; and 
the same is said to have taken place 
there the summer past. In other 
cases, the effeM is what is called a 
stroke of the sun, * coup du soleil,’ 
which is not always latal, but very 
dangerous. 

“Bat the most general ill effect 
of exposure to a hot sun, is great 
debility, in consequence of the vio- 
lent and unnatural excitement; and 
this effeét is most to be found in 
the nervous system, when the heat 
has fallen direétly on the head. 
Convalescents from bilious fevers 
have occasion to be particularly 
cautious not te expose themselves 
to a hot sun; a relapse is the most 
certain consequence. 

‘“ The umbrella is an excellent 
invention; it would be still more 
excellent if it could be improved so 
as to render the shade more general, 
and completely interrupt the rays 
of the sun, without be'ng re ndered 
too heavy 

“In walking the streets of a city, 
in a clear, hot dav, the areee. l 
will naturally seek the shacy side. 
Of so much i import: uice is it the ought, 
in some hot countries, to shield the 
body from the rays of the sun, that 
very discerning men contend that 
narrow streets and high houses, in 
cities, contribute to the health of 
the citizens, by mitigating the heat, 
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They suppose the obstruction of air 
a less evil than a hot sun. Of this 
opinion was Lancisius. 

*¢ But this is to embrace one evil 
in shunning another. It is to be 
regretted that the best mode of 
shielding man from a hot sun, is 
not adopted in cities. Wide streets, 
bordered with rows of trees, would 
be infinitely preferable to all the 
artificial shades that can be invented. 
Trees are the coolers given to us 
by nature. They make a pleasant 
shade—they imbibe the septic fluids 
which impregnate the atmosphere 
of cities, and poison their inhabi- 
tants—they exhale pure air—they 
fan the earth, by creating or aug- 
menting currents of air, with the 
vibratory movement of their leaves 
—they invite the feathered tribe to 
light on their branches, and, with 
the music of their notes, to relieve 
the ear from the grating of rough, 
unnatural sounds, which stun the 
citizen. 

‘“ Tt has been objeéted to trees, 
that they increase the danger of fire, 
by obstructing the free use of en- 
gines. ‘This objection is imaginary. 
Few cases would occur where trees, 
properly placed, could interfere 
with the operations of extinguish- 

fire; and, in ‘such cases, they 
might be levelled in a moment. 

«6 [t has also been objeéted, that 
trees obstruct the free circulation 
of air. This isnottrue. In calm 
summer weather, they very much 
jncrease a light breeze, by partly 
obstructing the upper current with 
their branches, and throwing more 
air below, thus augmenting the un- 
der current on the surface of the 
earth, where it is wanted. The 
Jeaves and branches also, by their 
gentle motion, agitate the air, pre- 
venting the ill effects of stagnation; 
and give velocity to the air that finds 
its way through their interstices. 

“ The streets and public Squares 
of a city,’ says St. Pierre, * should 
be planted with great trees of vari- 
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ous sorts. A city built of marble, 
would, to me, have a melancholy 
appearance, unless I could see in ig 
trees and verdure.’ 
[ Studies of Nature, 13.] 

“ Trees and all green vegetables 
diminish greatly the heat near the 
earth; and little do men, in general, 
think how prejudicial to health is 
the operation of the extreme heat 
of cities, 

*¢ Tn the hot season, water should 
be applied to the body very fre- 
quently, in the way of lotion or 
bathing. By this I do not mean to 
recommend the practice of leaping 
into river or sea-water, and con- 
tinuing in it for half an hour—a 
practice which proves fatal to many 
lives every summer. Cold water 
is the most powerfully debilitating 
application that can be made to the 
body. No persons can bear it, 
even in summer, but the healthy 
and robust; and, to save such from 
injury, it must not be applied when 
the body is over-heated, or con- 
tinued too long. Many, many in- 
stances occur every year, in which 
a fatal yellow fever is speedily in- 
duced by injudicious plunging. An 
instantaneous application ot cool 
water to the body, by a single 
plunge, or bya show er-bath, some- 
times acts as a stimulant, by a sud- 
den increase of excitability in the 
system; but this should be used as 
a remedy, under the direction cf 4 
physician. Few persons can sus- 
tain the shock, unless in good health; 
and I am persuaded it would be as 
well for mankind, if the use of cold 
water, by plunging, were wholly 
proscribed.  Judiciously applied, 
itis sometimes useful; but my own 
observations lead me to believe, the 
utility is more than overbalanced 
by its fatal or mischievous effects. . 
 “ The most safe, easy, pleasant, 
and beneficial mode of using watery 
is to bathe or wash the body ina 
private apartment at home. This 
inay be done in several ways— 
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either in a large vessel, immersing 
the whole body at once, or what is 
less troublesome, with a single pail 
or bowleof water, in a bed-cham- 
ber. The washing may be done 
with the hand, or a sponge z ina 
few minutes, as the person ris se3 Il 
the m< ning or retires at nig! ht. 
“The pe re of the water 
should be near that of the blood; a 
little cooler or a little warmer, and, 
in such a temperature, it is a plea- 
ant application, occasioning no 
violence to the system. ' 
« It may not be obvious to every 
common reader, that the applica- 
tion of warm water to the surface 
of the body, in a hot day, should 
cool it. But such is the taét, and 
nature points out this mode of re- 
ducing the heat of the body, by the 
process of perspiration. In this 
process, the insensible vapour, 


which escapes by the perspiratory 


dudts, takes with it a portion of 
heat; and, the more freely a person 
perspires, the more temperate the 
heat of his body. Hence the hu- 
man body is enabled to sustain heat 
several degrees above that of th 
blood—and hence the flesh of a 
child in full health, perspiring free- 
ly, feels cooler than the air, in a 
summer's day. This phenomenon 
may be illustrated by a thermome- 
‘er with the utmost ease. Immerse 
the bulb into warm water, in a hot 
day; let the water be of seventy- 
five degrees of heat, and the air of 
eighty degrees; the thermometer, 
standing at seventy-five degrees in 
the water, and taken out into a 
warmer medium, the air ought to 
rise to eighty degrees; but being 
wet, the evaporation will sink the 
mercury four or five degrees; that 
is, to about seventy degrees, until 
the instrument is dry, when it will 
rise to eighty degrees, the tempera- 
ture of the air. 

“On this principle, warm water, 
as well as cool, will Jessen the heat 
of the sy stem; for, no sooner does 
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a person cease to ap, ly the water, 
than evaporation commences, and 
cools the body by several degrees. 
This effect, however, is temporary, 
in Consequence of the stimulus of 
the heat. 

‘In very hot weather, it is better, 


. 4 . Pd . >. 
especialy for [er sons ia the vigour of 


health, to use water a little cooler 
than the blood; for the effect of 
warm water, applied in the manner 
proposed, is to stimulate; and this 
1s not what the body requires. On 
the contrary, when highly excited 
by the heat of the air, the body re- 

quires a reduction of heat, to pre- 
vent over-excitement, and its effect, 
indirect debility. In general, then, 
the body, in summer, ts to be cool- 
ed by the use of water, while in a 
healthy State 5 but, if debility or 
disease has invaded it, it requires 
heat and excitement. 

“¢ Persons of a slender habit, who 
require additional stimulus, should 
use water a little warmer than the 
blood. The effect of cool water, 
applied to persons in full health, 
and of warm water to feeble habits, 
is the same; to Arevent debility; in- 
dire in the former case, and direc? 
in the latter. 

“ Bathing a long time in very 
warm w ater, to produce profuse 
perspiration, is a poweriul laxative; 


and, perhaps, it would be better if 


it was never used, exceptas a reme- 
dy tor disease, under the direction 
of physicians. 

** It is a point of infinite import- 
ance that citizens should not depend 
on water from pumps in the city. 
In a few- years, the subterranean 
water becomes impregnated with 
the noxious particles trom vaults; 
and this evil continues to increase 
with the age of the city. One of 
two remedies are to be provided: 
either the city must be supplied with 
fresh water, by pipes, from a dis- 
tant source, or the vaults must be 
so formed as to be capable of being 
opened in winter and cleansed. But 
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the last method, though useful and 
practised in some European Cities, 
would be ineffectual. 

“ The back houses in a city are, 
inmany respects, a terrible nuisance. 
Ifa sewer could be carried four or 
jive feet under ground, and every 
such house be set over it, a stream 
of water passing through it from a 
distant source, would be an excet- 
lent means of cleansing a city from 
this source of disease. But such 
streams of water are rarely to be ob- 
tained, 

* Another expedient suggests it- 
self for the same purpose. Leta 
sewer of three feet wide, and well 
paved, be run in a strait line under 
the rear of the lots, and all back 
houses set over it. In suitable 
places, let channels be made to turn 
the water from the streets into the 
sewers, in long or violent showers, 

when the w ater is not wanted to 
wash the streets. In this manner, 
the sewers might be washed perfect: 
ly clean a number of times every 
summer, and the citizens preserved 
from their poisonous exhalations. 

“ Ona model of this kind, I con- 
ceive Cities should be construéted in 
the most healtiy situations; for, a 
crowded population, in any place 
on earth, will lessen the salubrity 
of the air. Close, compact cities, 
in any quarter of the globe, are the 
graves of men. All the great cities 
of fh urope require, annually, some 
thousands of strangers tosupply their 
waste of population. Yet there is 
no necessity for men to crow d to- 
gether in such a compact form. 
There is land enough on earth to 
suffer any extension of Cities; and 
it makes little difference, in the first 
instance, 


whether a lot contains 
one hundred feet of la 


nd, or halfan 
acre. Nor would a less dense 
population be any inconvenience to 
men in business. “They might be 
obliged to walk further on some 
occasions, but, in the cool shade of 
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iny proposed city, this would bee 
pleasure rather than a toil. 

“It is wrong, it is criminal, for 
legislatures to permit such crowded 
population, Jt is a nuisance, not 
only to cities, but to the public. Ir 
is a truth, that numbers ot lives are 
sacrificed alinost every year, among 

orthy country gentlemen, who 
have business in our 

‘They come to town in the hot 
season, When no uncommon disease 
prevails among tie citizens whoare 


lorge cities 
idtge cities. 


inured to the air; thev come wi re 
out suspicion; they are seized witl 
fever and die. ‘Line air of the low 


grounds inour cities, even in healthy 


seasons, is often poison to people 
Jrom the country, and gives them 


hen no epidemic ts visible 
among citizens. i know the fact, 
and it is a serious calamity, esp 
cially toseamen. The low grounds 
in Seaviiauds, New- -York, Balti- 
more, &c. are great nuisances. The 
building of Water-street and Front- 
street, in New-York, it is believed 
by good judges, has cost this city a 
thousand lives in five or six years. 
I say nothing of Philadelphia; for 
its position, and the alterations a 
the original plan of the city, ha 
doomed it to cal: imity. The citi- 
zens will not believe the evil to arise 
among themiselves, and therefore 
must be left to their fate. If re- 
mitting tevers every year, and vellow 
fever oft nm, will not convince mew 
that something is wrong in ¢hez 
city, it is in vain to reason with 
them. Of one thing I am confi- 
dent, that if all the earth in New- 
York on which Water and Front- 
streets are built, could be sunk 
thirty feet under water without loss 
of lives, and the proprietors in- 
de mnified by the citizens, it would 
be the greatest blessing which heaven 
could, in mercy, bestow on the city 
and the state. I believe, also, that 
if all the cross streets, and the back 
houses in Philadelphia could be 
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fevelled with the earth, and the 
ground converted into flower-gar- 


dens and grass-plots, the citizens 


would, in twenty years, celebrate 
the anniversary of their destruction, 
with as much fervour as the repub- 
licans in France celebrate the de- 
molition of the bastile.’’ 

The remainder of this work 
consists of speculations on the dis- 
appearance of the paageein Western 
Europe, to which are subjoined va- 
rious observations on lunar influ- 
ence, electricity, venesection, va- 
por or mephitic air, and the agen- 
cy of comets. These, though they 
cannot be denied to be ingenious, 
have too much novelty and bold- 
ness, and are not sustained by a 
siflicient degree of technical or 
scientific knowledge, to be readily 
admitted. To give a summary of 
them, would too ‘much extend these 
remarks. For these we must refer 
the reader to the book itself. 

On no subjeét has Mr. W. been 
more adventrous than on what has 
sometimes been called eguivocal 
‘eneration. His zeal for the doc- 
trines of religion, as well as for the 
established prit nciples of reasoning, 
which forbid the needless and i; 
centious miultiplicatioi of causes, 
or deviation from the common and 
known order of things, should have 
made him tread with caution upon 
tals ground. 

The appearance of vegetables in 
spots where they were formerly un- 

koown, in cons equence of some 
change in the surface, or tempera- 
ture, is ordinarily explained by the 
casual dispersion and lodgment of 
the seeds which the state of the 
earth and the air has, at length, 
permitted to germinate and grow, 
Having found, in so many cases, 


> 


the seminal and sexual principle to 
Operate, one is naturally. prompted 
to conclude that it operates in aé/ 
tases, and we do ni ot relinguisha 


1) 


this conclusion merely because 


ases sometimes occur, in which 
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we have not been able to ahi 


traces of this operation. We ar 
more inclined to impute dehedtorto 
our own observation, or. fallacy 
to the evidence which we POssessy 
than to question the simplicity and 
uniformity of Nature’s laws, especi- 
ally since we find, that in cases 
where formerly equivocal genera- 
tlon was su} pposed, and with the 
utmost pla usibility, subsequent and 
more dilige nt, or more fortunate 
searchers have demonstrated the 
existence of germs. 

As vegetables , sO animals, our 
author thinks, are thus continually 
produced. Insects of anew spe- 
cies are particularly common, and 
fishes are, every day, generated b 
other means than sexual, and by 
means that do not imply the pre- 
vious existence of fish of the same 
species. 

The work is concluded with cer- 
tain moral retlections, which are, 
indeed, of an eguzvocad and hazard- 
ous kind. It is never wise to 
launch, with much confidence, up- 
on the ocean of final causes. The 
tendencies of an universe, and the 
motives of its Maker, are, to this 
observer, extremely evident. ‘The 
necessary evils of the system are of 
useful tendency. As the primary 
source of pes stilence is beyond our 
reach, he must rank this among 

inevitable evils, and consoles us 
under their pressure, by the follow- 
ing remarks. 

‘‘ Epidemic diseases are some of 
the necessary effects of the general 
laws that govern the universe. But 
they have ‘also a final cause of im- 
mense value to the human race. 
They are destined and calculated to 
answer most important, moral, and 
reli gious purposes. 

Men, with their present nature, 
under a Constant course of pee 
perity, would degenerate into dev! 
or brutes, Uninterrupted ease and 
quiet contract the heart, and steel it 
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inan rushes into vices and crimes, 
or sinks into sloth. So often have 
I seen the hearts of men depraved, 
and their moral character debased, 
by sudden prosperity, that I am 
persuaded the world, without fre- 
quent inflictions of pain and distress, 
would not be habitable. The na- 
tural evils that surround us, inter- 
mingled with innumerable blessings, 
preserve the mind in perpetual vi- 
gour, in seeking the means of pro- 
tection; they lay the foundation 
for the exercise of the finest feelings 
of the human heart, compass: ‘on and 
benevolence, which are the sources 
of social virtue; they humble the 
pride and arrogance of man, by cre- 
ating in his mind a per; netual de- 
pendance on divine power ; in short, 
they create and preserve that sense 
ot obligation and accountability to 
God which is the germ of piety ‘and 
moral excellence.” 

The want of an index in so mul- 
tifarious a work as the present, Is 
much to be regretted. If an op- 
portunity should be offered Mr. W. 
we earnestly exhort him to supply 
the detect. 

Amidst so many curious and 
important objects which this work 
exhibits, it may, perhaps, be thought 
trifling to notice defects or peculia- 
ritics of stvle; but though mere 
expression be subordinate to reason- 
ing and sentiment, it should never 
be despised or neglected. Some- 
what depends upon the selection 
and arrangement of proper and sig- 
nificant terms, as well as on labo- 
rious searches, and accurate con- 
clusions. Mr. W. will incur some 
censure in this respect, for while 
he is always and minutely careful 
to cut off a vowel from the end of 
some of his words, (famin, deter- 
min, Sc.) which ordinary writers 
retain, he is unreasonably negli- 
gent in more important matters, 
aud has failed to make his senten- 
ces coalesce fully with each other, 
or to harmonize with themselves, 
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This negligence, together wiih 2 
new scheme of quotation, gives the 
first part of his work the air, less 
of a scientific treatise, than of a 
crude mass of memorandums, z 
transcript of marginal notes, where, 
for the sake of brevity, particles 
and pronouns are dropped, and the 
meaning conveyed by the use of 
disconneéted nouns and verbs. 

W ith a few exceptions, however, 
the composition is simple, unaf- 
fected, and perspicuous. Diffuse- 
ness and repetition of the same idea, 
often occur; but, from the import. 
ance of the truth, or opinion to be 
inculcated, are not unallowable or 
useless. ‘To work conviction in 
hasty and superficial readers, it is 
useful to call up frequently our fa- 
vourite proposition, to place it in 
new lights, and adorn it with new 
colours, ‘The more deliberate and 
sagacious ought not to be displeas- 
ed, provided each successive exhi- 
bition be somewhat diversified, and 
do not fall short of those which pre- 
cede it in force and perspicuity. 


——he 
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TransaG&ions of the American Phils 
sophical Society, held at Phi ‘lade: 
phia, Sor promoting useful Know 
led is AP 


(Continued from p. 217.) 


Account of an Animal called the Bi; 
naked Bear: By Fohn Heckews: 


- 
ae. 


NHIS animal, hitherto a non- 

descript, unless we suppose 

it to be similar to that described by 

Mr. Jefferson, is thus pourtrayed 

by Mr. H. from intelligence co 
leéted at nong the Indians. 

‘“ ] have now to communicate 
to you, what came to my know- 
ledge respecting an animal, which 
the "Mohican Indians called Aham- 


agachktiat Mecehqua, and the De- 
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lawares, (if I recollect right) Am- 
angachktiat. Zhe Big Naked Bear. 
Their reports run thus: ‘That 
among all animals that had been 
formerly in this country, this was 
the most ferocious. That it was 
much larger than the largest of the 
common bears, and remarkably 
Jong-bodied: all over (except a 
spot of hair on its back of a white 
colour) naked. ‘That it attacked 
and devoured man and beast; and 
that a man, or a common bear, 
only served for one meal to one of 
these animals. That with its teeth 
jt could crack the strongest bones, 
That it could not see very well; 
but in discovering its prey by scent, 
it exceeded all other animals. That 
it pursued its prey with unremitting 
ravenousness, and that there was 
no other way of escaping, but by 
taking to a river, and either swim: 
ming down the same, or saving 
one’s self by means of a canoe. 
That its heart being remarkably 
small, it could seldom be killed 
with the arrow. That the surest 
way of destroying him, was to 
break his back-bone. ‘That when 
2 party went out to destroy this 
animal, they first took leave of 
their friends and relations at home, 
considering themselves as going on 
an expedition, perhaps never to re- 
turn again. That when out, they 
sought for his track, carefully at- 
tending to the course the wind 
blew, ‘and endeavouring to keep as 
near as possible to a river. ‘That 
every man of the party knew at 
what part of the body he was to 
take his aim. That some were to 
strike at the back-bone, some at 
the head, and others at the heart. 
That the last of these animals 
known of, was on the east side 
of the Mohicanni Sipu (Hudson’s 
River), where, after devouring se- 
veral Indians that were tilling their 
ground, aresolute party, well pro- 
vided with bows and arrows, &c. 
fell upon the folowing plan, in 
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which they also succeeded, viz. 
knowing cf a large high rock, per- 
pendicular on all sides, and level 
on the top, in the neighbourhood 
of where the naked bear kept, they 
made ladders, (Indian ladders), and 
placing these at the rock, they recon- 
noitred the ground around, and soon 
finding a fresh track of the animal, 
they hastily returned, getting on 
the top of the rock, and drawing the 
ladders up after them: ‘T hey then 
set up a cry similar to that of a 
child, whereupon this animal made 
its way thither, and attempted to 
climb the rock, the Indians pour- 
ing down their arrows in different 
direct ions, all the while upon him. 

he animal now grew very much 
enraged, biting with its teeth against 
the rock, and attempting to tear it 
with its claws, until at length they 
had conquered it. 

« The history of this animal 
used to be a subjeét of coversation 
among the Indians, especially when 
in the woods a hunting. I have 
also heard them say to their chil- 
dren wheh crying: * Hush! the 
naked bear will hear you, be upon 
you, and devour you.’ From the 
nature of their conversation on 
~~ subjeft, [ was led to believe 

e story had foundation. Old In- 
dians whom I questioned on this 
matter, assured me it was fa¢t, re- 
lying on the authenticity of their 
forefathers’ relations. Further re- 
ports respecting this animal have, 
in part, slipped my inemory, where- 
fore, I omit making any mention 
of the same. 

‘* The panther is not considered 
by the Indians as such a ravenous 
animal, as by the white people he 
is reported to be. I know but of 
one instance, where an Indian was 
nigh being attacked by one of them, 
but this was owing to the Indian’s 
approaching his den. ‘The Indian 
however found means of killing 
him, and taking the young, which 
he brought down to Philadelphia, 
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which was about the year 1770. 
This animal, the Indians say, lives 
chiefly on deer, which it either by 
slyness catches itself, pursues after 
they have been crippled by the 
hunters, or takes from the wolves 
after they have caught them. 

6 If, hereafter, £ shall have an 
opportunity of getting further in- 
formation respecting the naked 
bear, I will treely communicate 
the same to you.” 

Account of a remarkable instiné oa 
the Nine-Killer: By the same. 
This bird, of the hawk kind, 

(Lanius Excubitor) appears to be 
accustomed to stick grasshoppers 
upon thorns, in order to tempt 
smaller birds to come within his 
reach. The end, however, for which 
inseéts are thus impaled by him, 
is merely conjectural. Since small 
birds are his prey, this design has 
much probability. 

Memoir on a new shecies of Siren: 

By My. Beauvois. 

This is a description of an ani- 
mal, hitherto unknown, which Mr. 
Beauvois found in C. W. Peale’s 
colleétion, taken from a bog near 
the Jersey shore of the river Dela- 
ware. 

It is a kind of water-lizard, 
sembling the lizard in shape, and 
tn the number and position of its 
legs, but having the gills of fish, 
and inhabiting the water. It is il- 
lustrated by figures. Mr. B. deno- 
minates it the Siren Operculata. 
Reasons for ascribing the colour of 

negroes to lefrosy. By Dr. B. Rush. 

This is a very curious specula- 
tion. Its faéts and re: asonings de- 
serve to be extracted. The sub- 
stance <a is as eonaeres 


rians and eran show the in- 
fiuence of unwholesome diet in 
producing leprosy in the middle 
and northern parts of kurope, in 


* Obfervations de Phyfique ct de 
Vol. ii. p. 130. 
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the 13th and r4thcenturies: Th4 
same cause, combined with greater 
heat, more savage manners, and 
bilious fevers, probably produced 
this disease among the natives of 
Atrica. 

“1, The leprosy is sometimes 
accompanied with a black colour 
of the skin. There are (sys Dr, 
Theiry, a Spanish phy sician) above 
twenty ‘hospi tals for lepers in As- 
turia, and £ have observed six spe- 
cies of the disorder. One of them, 
viz. the second, is called the black 
albaras of the Arabians. The skin 
becomes black, thick ard greasy. 
There are neither pustules, nor 
turbercles, nor scales, nor any thing 
yncommon on the skin. The body 
is not at all emaciated. The breathi- 
ing is somewhat difficult, and the 
countenance has some fierceness in 
it. They exhale perpetually a dis- 
agreeable smell, which I can com- 
pare to nothing but the smell of a 
mortified limb.¥ ‘This smell con- 
tinues with a slight modification in 
the Aftricanto this day. 

*¢ 2, The leprosy is said, in the 
Old Testainent, and by many an- 
cient writers, to impart a preternatu: 
ral whiteness to the skin. Persons 
thus marked, have lately received 
the name of aldinos. Instances ct 
this disease are often met with 
among the Alps, but travellers de- 
scribe it as endemic in Java, Gul- 
nea, and Panama, where it is trans- 
mitted through many generations. 
Hawkins, in ‘his travels into Africa 
has described the persons afflicted 
with this disease in the following 
words. They go entirely naked; 
their skin is white, but has not 
the animated appearance of Euro- 
peans. It has a deathlike whitish 
cast, more the hue of sickness than 
of health. ‘Fheir hair is red, of 
ash-coloured, yellowish wool, and 
their eyes are white, in that part 
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which in others is distinguished in- 
to black, grey, and blue. They 
are set deep in the head, and com- 
monly squint; for as their skin is 
deprived of the black mucous web, 
characteristic of the Africans, so 
their eves are destitute of that 
black matter resembling a pigment, 
found in people of ail countries, 
and useful in preventing the eve 
from being injured by exposure to 
strong light. These people are 
born of black parents; thev have 
all the features of other negroes. 
The difference of colour cannot 
arise from the intercourse of whites 
and blacks, for the whites rarely 
come among them, and the result 
of this union is well known to be 
the yellow colour, or mulatto. 
The natives assert that they are 
produced by women having inter- 
course with the large baboon, our- 
ang-outang, and that species in par- 
tcular called the guaga mooroos. 
No satisfactory solution of this 
dithculty has yet been given. It 
may perhaps be ascribed to disease, 
and that of the lefrous kind, more 
than to any other cause that has 
been yet assigned. Mr. Bernardin 
concurs with Mr. Hawkins in as- 
cribing this morbid whiteness in 
the skins of the Africans, wholly 
tothe leprosy. However opposits 
itbe to their morbid blackness, it 
is striétiy in conformity to the ope- 
rations of nature in other diseases. 
The same state of malignant fever 
isoften marked by opposite. colours 
in the stools, by an opposite tem- 
perature of the ski ae and by o; »po- 
site states of the ali mentary ¢; anal. 
The original connection of the 
colour of the negroes with leprosy, 
is likewise suggested by Bougaiu- 
ville, He telis us that on an island 
In the Pacific Ocean which he 
visited, the inhabitants were com- 
Posed of negroes and mulattoes, 
They had thick lips, woolly hair, 


* Treatife upon Tropical Difeafes, p. 473, 
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and were sometimes of a yellowish 
colour. ‘They were short, ugly, 
ill proportioned, and most of them 
infected with the leprosy, on which 
account he calied their habitation 
he isle of Lepers. 

The leprosy sometimes ap- 
pears with white and black spots 
blended together in every part of 
the body. A picture of a negro 
man in Virginia, in whom this 
mixture of white and black had 
taken place, is to be found in Mr. 
Peaie’s museum. 

4. The leprosy induces a mor- 
bid insensibilitv inthe nerves, In 
countries where the disease pre- 
vails, it is common to say that a 
person void of sensibility, has no 
more feeling than a leper. This in- 
sensibility peculiarly belongs to the 
negroes. Dr. Moseley says, they 
are void of sensibility to a surpriz~ 

ig degree. They sleep sound in 
every dis sease, nor does any mental 
disturbance ever keep them awake. 
they bear surgicaloperations much 
better than white people, and what 
would occasion insupportable pain 
to a white man, a negro would al- 
most disregard. I have amputated 
the legs of many negroes, who have 
held the upper part of the limb 
themselves.* This morbid insensi- 
bility in the negroes is apparent in 
the apathy w ith which tt hey expose 
themselves to great heat, with which 
they handle coals of fire. 

5. Lepers are remarkable for 
venereal desires. This is universal 
among negroes, which even slavery 
in its worst state, does not always 

ubdue; for after whole days spent 
in hard Jabour, in a hot sun in 
the West-lndies, the men often 
walk five or six miles to comply 
Wilik ale assignation, 

6. Vhe big lip, and flat nose, 
are symptoms of the leprosy. They 
have more than once sat seen HY 
the Venu ) lvania host tal, 
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7. The woolly head cannot be 
accounted for from climate, diet, 
state of society, or bilious diseases, 
for all those combined have not 
produced it in the natives of Asia 
and America, in similar latitudes. 
Here the similarity of leprosy, and 
the peculiarities of the negro, ap- 
pear to fail, but there is a fact 
which will probably remove this 
ditticulty. Tne Trichoma, or Plica 
Polonica of the Poles, is a symptom 
of leprosy. Hence it should seem 
that the leprosy had found its way 
to the covering of the head, and J 
see no difficulty in admitting that 
it may well have produced wool 
upon the head of a negro, as mat- 
iced hair upon the head of the Pole. 

But how shall we account for 
the long duration of this colour of 
the skin through so many genera- 
tions >—Ianswer—r. That the le- 
prosy is most durable in its descent 
to posterity, of any disease we are 
acquainted with. In Iceland, Van 
Troil tells us, it often disappears 
in the second and third, and ap- 
pears in the fourth gencration.* 
2dly. No more happens here than 
what happens to many nations who 
are distinguished by peculiarity of 
figure, in any part of the body. 
Many of the highlanders of Scot- 
Jand have the red hair, and the 
high cheek bones, ascribed to their 
ancestors by ‘Facitus. Even the 
tumors In the throat in the Cretins 
who inhabit the Alps, are transimit- 
ted from father to son, through 
many generations. Madness and 
con sumption are hereditary in many 
families, and these occupy parts of 
the body more liable to change 
mm successive generations than the 
skin. 

Should it be objected that the 
jeprosy is an infeétious disorder 

but that no infeétious quality exists 
in the skin of the negro, it may be 
remarked that the leprosy has near- 


* Letters on Iceland, p. 122, 


ly ceased to be infectious, especially 
from conta&t, and that some in- 
stances occur of an infectious quali. 
ty inthe skin of a negro. A white 
woman in North-Carolina acquir- 
ed not only a dark colour, but se. 
veral features of a negro, by mar- 
rying and living with a black man, 
A similar instance of change in 
colour and features of a woman in 
Buck’s county, Pennsylvania, has 
been observed to arise from a similar 
cause. In both cases, the women 
bore children by their black hus- 
bands. 

It is no objection ta this theory, 
that the negroes are as healthy and 
long lived as the whites. Local 
diseases of the skin seldom attect 
the general health of the body, or 
the duration of life. Dr. Theiry 
remarks, that the itch, and even the 
leprosy, did not impair longevity 
in those who lived near the sea- 
shore in the healthy climate of Ga- 
licia.+ 

These facts lead to the following 
reflections ; 

That all the claims of supe- 
riority of the whites over the blacks, 
on account of colour, are founded 
inignorance. If this colour be the 
effect of disease, instead of provok- 
ing oppression, it should entitlethem 
to a double portion of compassion. 

2. Hence we may be taught 
to encourage the prejudice against 
such conneétions with them as tend 
tu infeét posterity with their disor- 
der. This may be done without 
violence to humanity, or question- 
ing the sameness of descent, or na- 
tural equality of mankind. 

3. fs the colour of negroes a dis- 
ease? Then let science and hu- 
manity endeavour to discover a 
remedy. Nature has begun spon- 
taneous cures of this disease in se- 
veral black people in this country. 
In a certain Henry Moss, the cure 
was nearly complete. The chang¢ 
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from black to a natural white flesh- 
colour began, about five years ago, 
at hus finger-ends, and has extend- 
ed graduaily over the greatest part 
ot bis ba iy. The wool which 
formerly covered his head, has been 
changed into hair. No change in 


the dict, dress, or employments of 


this man, had previousiy taken 
place. ut this does not preclude 
artificial means of dislodging the 
colour in negroes, any more than 
the use of medicine ts pee luded 
by spontaneous cures in other cases. 

In Tenry Moss, the colour was 
first discharged from the skin in 
viaces where there had been most 
pressure from cloathing, and most 
attrition from .labour, as on the 
trunk of his body, and on his 
fingers. The destruction of the 
black colour was probably occ3- 
sioned by the absorption of the 

colouring matter of the rete muca- 
sum, or, perhaps, of the rete mu- 
cosum itself, for pressure and fric- 
tion is well known to aid the ab- 
sorbing action of the lymphatics in 

very part of the body. Hence it 
is that the perme of the hands of 
negro women who spend their lives 
ai a washing-tub, are generally as 
fair as the palms of the hands in 
labouring white people. 

Depletion, whether by bleeding, 
purging, or abstinence, has been 

often observed to lessen the black 
colour in negroes. The effects of 
these remedies in curing the com- 
mon leprosy, may convince us that 
they might be advantageous sly used 
in that state of leprosy which iscon- 
ceived to exist in the skin of ne- 
TOES, 

A similar change, though merely 
temporary, has often been observed 
in them from the influence of fear. 

Dr. Beddoes tells us that he dis- 
charged the colour in the black 


wool of a negro, by infusing it in 


* Page 120) 12]Ie 
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the oxygenated muriatic acid; and 
lessened it by the same means in the 
hand of a negro man. The land- 
cloud of Africa, called by the Por- 
tuguese Ferrino, Mr. Hawkins tells 
us, has some effect in changing the 
black colour of the negro toa dusky 
grey.* Lis aétion is accompanied, 
ie says, with an itching and prick- 
ling sensation upon every part oi 
the body, which increases with the 
length ot exposure so as to become 
intolerable. It is, prol MIDIV, air of 
the carbonic kind, for it always 
extinguishe s fire. , 

A citizen of Philadelphia once 
saw the skin of one side of the 


cheek inclining to the chin, and of 


part of the hand in a negro boy, 
changed to white by the juice of 
unripe peaches (of which he ate a 
large quantity every year) falling, 
and resting frequently upon those 
parts of his body. 

‘To encourage attempts to cure 
this disease of the skin in negroes, 
let us reflect that by succeeding, we 
shall produce a large portion of 
happiness ia a the worid. We shall 
destroy one of the arguments in 
favour of enslaving the neg acs, tor 
their colour has been supposed by 
the ignorant to mark them as ob- 
jects of divine judgment, and, by 
the learned, to qualify them for 
labour in hot and unwholesome 
climates. 

We shall add greatly to their hap- 
piness, for, however contented thev 
appear with their colour, there are 
many pro fs of their preferring that 
of the white people. 

We shall estalilish the belief of 
the whole human race being de- 
scended trom one pair, and thereby 
not only add weight to the chris- 
tian revelation, but remove a mate- 
rial obstacle to the exercise of that 
universal benevolence which is ine 
Culcated by it.” 
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Art. XXIX. 


4 Funeral Oration, delivered at the 
Brick pweynnien Church in the 
City of New-York, on the 22d day 
of Febrv ary, 1800, being the day 
recommended by ton gress to “i 
Citizens-of the Unit 7 Stat ‘sy fiul 
dicly to testify ho’ Fer the 

Death of General W rhe inp 109 ? by 


a 2114? }) hey m the 
Fae by }, 


ori i 


yes of 
Clere ry of  New- Yoré, an a frit lished 
at thei r request. By Jobn M. 
Mason, M. A. Pasior of the As- 
sociate- Refor med Church fy: the 
City of New-York. 810. f/t. 23. 
New- York. George F. Hopkins. 
1800. 
HIS performance begins with 
a very spirited exordium. It 
Is brief, and a transition is easily 
and gracefully made to an enume- 
ration of the great events of Wash- 
ington’s life. This method is 
strictly natural, and has therefore 
been adopted by every eulogist 
whom we have seen. A critical 
observer will be instruéted and 
amused by marking the various 
combinations of words and associa- 
tions of Images produced, by the 
same events, in diferent minds; 
and, as Laman excelleuce is merely 
comparative, there hence arises a 
criterion by which the merit of the 
several orators may be we! ighed. 
Mr. Mason begins his historical 
career at the opening of the revolu- 
tion. Most of his compecrs lave 
taken up the sub/ect of their praise 
at his infancy, and largely expatiated 
on the part w hich t the 
tained as a soldier 
in the Indian wars. gre atly 
approve of Mr. Miason’s me thod. 
Jt is an argument of true discern- 
ment to sesect the Doid and charac. 
and to 
ininute 
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teristic features of the m iad, 
overlook the ordinary and 
lineaments which he 
common with a thousand ot 
Washington, in the field of, Brad- 
dock, in a ‘subordit late Capacity, 
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exerted courage and address; by¢ 
what is this to his conduét as the 
soul and leader of a revolution, and 
asa civil magistrate! The sorme 
part, hundreds have sustained as 
well as.be; but, to his conduct in 
the latter, a pavallel will not easily 
be found. While millions are in. 
debted for liberty and safety to his 
military and civil virtues as leader 
and governor, that attention which 
employs itself upon the exploits of 
his youth, so comparatively unim- 
portant, though worthy of history, 
seems unsuitable to eloguence. 

The events of the war are no 
distinétiy related, but, more agree- 
ably to the genius of eloquence, are 
displayed i in suinmary and striking 
allusions. e have been tempted 
to smile w ne on similar occasions, 
we have heard a very accurate 
abridgement of Washington’s life; 
been informed of the day and year 
of each transaétion, and of the 
failure or success of measures which 
may reasonably be imagined to be 
aiready known to ys. The business 
of an orator is somewhat different 
from that of annalist or chronicler. 
His duty is to place known facts ina 
new light, and suppiv us with re 

lysis not previously possessed, 

' possessed with less energy 0} 
el or vividness of conception. 

The conduct of W ashington, ai 
the close of the war, is thus pour- 
trayed: 

The hope of her reduétion a 
length abandoned; her war of liber- 
y y brought, in the establishment of 
iudependence, to that honourable 
conclusion for which it bad been 
undertaken; the hour arrived when 
he was to resign the trust which he 
had accepted with diffidence. To 
aimind less pure and elevated, the 
situation of America would have 
furnished the pretext, as well : 
the means, of military u surpation. 
Talents equal to daring enterprize; 
the derangement of public affair 
unbounded popularity; and the dé 
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totion of a suffering army, would 
have been, to every other, a strong, 
and to almost any other, an irresist- 
jble temptation. In Washington 
they did not produce even the pain 
of self-denial. They added the last 
proof of his disinterestedness; and 
imposed on his country the last 


obligation to gratitude. Impene- 
trable by corrapting influence; 


deaf to honest but erring solicita- 
tion; irreconcilable with every 
disloyal sentiment, he urged the 
necessity, and set the example, of 
laying down, in peace, arms assumed 
for the common defence. 

‘But we must not lose, in our 
sensibility, the remembrance of his 
penetration, his prudence, his re- 
gard of public honeur, and of pub- 
lictaith. Abhorri ing outrage; Jea- 
lous for the reputation, and dread- 
ing the excesses, of even a gal- 
lant army, flushed with conquest, 
prot mpted by incendiaries, and shel- 
tered by a semblance of right, his 
last aét of authority is to “dismiss 
them to their homes without enter- 
ing the capital. Accompanied with 
a handful of troops, he repairs to 
the Council of the States, and, 

through them, surrenders to his 

country the sword which he had 
drawn in her defence. Singular 
phenomenon! Washington  be- 
comes a private citizen! He ex- 
changes supreme command for the 
tranquillity of domestic life! Go, 
incomparable man! to adurn no 
less the civic virtues, than the splen- 
did atchievements of the field: go, 

rich in the consciousness of thy 
high deserts: go, with the admira- 
oe of the world, with the plaudit 

tf millions, and the orisons of mil- 
lions more for thy temporal and 
thine eternal bliss!” 

The following view is given of 
the motives of Washington’s de- 
Clining a re-election to the office of 
Supreme Magistrate : : 

“ Let not his motives be mis- 
taken or forgotten, It was for him 
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to set as great examples in the relin- 
quishment, as in the acceptance of 
power. No mortitied ambition; 
no haughty diseusts; no expecta- 
tion of higher office, prompted |his 
retreat. He knew that foreign na- 
tions considered his life as the bond, 
and tis influence as the vital spirit 
of our union. He knew that his 
own lustre threw a shade over 
others, not more injurious to them 
than to his country. He wished to 
dispel the enchantment-of his owa 
name; he wished to relieve the ap- 
prengnsions of Americ a, by making 
her sensible of her riches in other 
patriots to be a spectator of her 
prosperity under their management; 
and to convince herself, and to con- 
vince the world, that she depended 
less on him, than either her ene- 
mies or her friends believed—And 
therefore he withdrew.” 

On the style of this performance, 
it is not easy to pass judgment in 
which many will concur. It is 
vehement and figurative. Bold 
flights of passion, and of metaphor, 
are frequently attempted. ‘Lo soar 
on such aspiring wings, with grace~ 
fulness and dignity, is surely diffi- 
cult. Not sometimes to pass the 
bounds of propriety, of language, 
and of thought, is scarcely possibie. 

There is a strain, earnest and pa 
thetic, fervent and bold, creative 
of solemnity and sorrow, rich in 
ornament and splendor, but never 
grotesque and extravagant, fantas- 
tic and incongruous, which all de- 
sire and all labour, but few are 
able to reach. We fear that Mr. 
Mason is sometimes to be found 
among the unsuccessful number, 

f the test of rhetorick be the ef. 
fe& which it produces on the hear- 
ers, these errors cannot be imput- 
ed to this performance. There 
are few, with respect to which 
the approbation of the audience, 
and of the public in general, has 
been more ardent and unanimous; 
and this is a criterion of merit 
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Art. XXIX. 


J Funeral Oration, delivered at the 
ae veer ite Church in the 
City of New- York, on the 220 day 
of Fes Oruary, 1800, being the day 
recommended by Cc wo to the 
Citizens of the United States, fub- 
licly to fes tify their Lrte f Jo the 
Death: of General Washing ‘ons by 
afpointinent of a nt nber of the 
Clergy of New- York, and kublished 
at their request. By John M. 
Mason, M. A. Pasio uf the As- 
sociate- Reforr med Churc in the 
City of New-York. Svo. "hh. 23. 
New- York. Geor: ge F. Hopkins. 
1800. 


Ills performance begins with 
a very spirited exordium. Tt 
Is brief, and a transition is easi! y 
and gracefully made to an enume- 
ration of the great events of Wasli- 
ington’s life. This method is 
strictly natural, and has therefore 
been adopted by every culogist 
whom we have seen. A critical 
observer will be instruéted and 
amused by marking the various 
combinations of words and associa- 
tions of images produced, by the 
same events, in different mi inds 5 
and, as human excellence is merely 
comparative, there hence arises a 
criterion by which the merit of the 
several 0} ators may be weighed. 
Mr. Mason begins his historical 
career at the opening of the revolu- 
tion. Most of his compecrs lave 
taken up the subject of their praise 
at his infanc y, and largely ae ed 
on the part which the deceased sus 
tained as a soldier and bm 
in the Indian wars. We greatly 
approve of Mr. Mason’s method. 
Jt is an argument of true discern- 
ment to select the boid and charac. 
of the man, and to 
ininute 
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teristic features 
overlook the ordinary and 
lineaments which he 
common with a thousand others. 
Washington, in the field of, Brad- 
dock, in a subordinate cepacity, 
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exerted courage and address; byt 
what is this to his conduét as the 
soul and leader of a revolution, ang 
asa civil magistrate! The formey 
part, hundreds have sustained as 
well as.be; but, to his conduct in 
the latter, a parallel wall not easily 
be found. While milhons are in 
debted for liberty and safety to his 
military and civil virtues as leader 
and governor, that attention which 
e€in| soy: s itself upon the exploits of 
his youth, so comparatively unim- 
portant, though worthy of history, 
seems unsuitable to eloquence. 
‘The events of the war are not 
distinétly related, but, more agree- 
ably to the genius of eloquence, are 
display ed j inv suinmary and striking 
allustons. e have been tempted 
to smile Ae 1, On similar occasions, 
we have heard a vary accurate 
abridgement of Washington’s life; 
Seen informed of the day and year 
of each transa¢tion, and of the 
failure or success of measures which 
may reasonably be imagined to be 
already knowntous. The business 
of an orator is somewhat different 
from that of annalist or chronicler. 
His duty is to place known facts ina 
new light, and suppiv us with re- 
nig not previously possessed, 
i posse essed with less energy 0! 
seal or vividness of conception. 
The conduct of Washington, ai 
the close of the war, is thus pour- 
trayed: 
“The hope of her reduétion «t 
ig abandoned; her war of liber- 
y brought, in the establishment of 
i am to that honourable 
conclusion for which it bad been 
undertaken; the hour arrived when 
he was to resign the trust which he 
had accepted with diffidence. To 
a imind less pure and elevated, the 
situation of America would gis 
furnished the pretext, as well : 
the means, of military usurpation, 
Talents equal to daring enterprize; 
the derangement of public affairs; 
unbounded popularity; and the des 
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votion of a suffering army, would 
have been, to every other, a strong, 
and to almost any other, an irresist- 
ible temptation. In Washington 
they did not produce even the pain 
of self-denial. They added the last 
proof of his disinterestedness; and 
imposed on his country the last 
obligation to gratitude. Impene- 
trable by corrapting influence; 
deaf to honest but erring solicita- 
tion; irreconcilable with every 
disloyal sentiment, he urged the 
necessity, and set the example, of 
laying down, in peace, arms assumed 
for the common defence. 

‘But we must not lose, in our 
sensibility, the remembrance of his 
penetration, his prudence, his re- 
gard of public honeur, and of pub- 
lic faith. Abhorring outrage; jea- 
lous for the reputation, and dread- 
ing the excesses, of even a gal- 
lant army, flushed with conquest, 
prompted by incendiaries, and shel- 
tered by a semblance of right, his 
last aét of authority is to dismiss 
them to their homes without enter- 
ing the capital. Accompanied with 
a handful of troops, he repairs to 
the Council of the States, and, 
through them, surrenders to his 
country the sword which he had 
drawn in her defence. Singular 
phenomenon! Washington _ be- 
comes a private citizen! He ex- 
changes supreme command for the 
tranquillity of domestic life! Go, 
incomparable man! to adorn no 
less the civic virtues, than the splen- 
did atchievements of the field: go, 
rich in the consciousness of thy 
high deserts: go, with the admira- 
tion of the world, with the plaudit 
of millions, and the orisons of mil- 
lions more for thy temporal and 
thine eternal bliss !”’ 

The following view is given of 
the motives of Washington’s de- 
Clining a re-eleétion to the office of 
supreme magistrate : 

“Let not his motives be mis- 
taken or forgotten. It was for him 
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to set as great examples in the relin- 
quishment, as in the acceptance of 
power. No mortitied ambition; 
10 haughty disgusts; no expecta- 
tion of higher othce, prompted |jis 
retreat. He knew that foreign na- 
tons considered his life as the bond, 
and tis influence as the vital spirit 
of our union. He knew that his 
own lustre threw a shade over 
others, not more injurious to them 
than to his country. He wished to 
dispel the enchantment.of his owa 
name; he wished to relieve the ap- 
prehensions of America, by making 
her sensible of her riches in other 
patriots; to be a spectator of her 
prosperity under their management; 
and to convince herself, and to con- 
vince the world, that she depended 
less on him, than either her ene- 
mies or her friends believed—And 
therefore he withdrew.” 

On the style of this performance, 
it is not easy to pass judgment in 
which many will concur. It is 
vehement and figurative. Bold 
flights of passion, and of metaphor, 
are frequently attempted. ‘To soar 
on such aspiring wings, with grace- 
fulness and dignity, is surely diffi- 
cult. Not sometimes to pass the 
bounds of propriety, of language, 
and of thought, is scarcely possible. 

There isa strain, earnest and pa- 
thetic, fervent and bold, creative 
of solemnity and sorrow, rich in 
ornament and splendor, but never 
grotesque and extravagant, fantas- 
tic and incongruous, which all de- 
sire and all labour, but few are 
able to reach, We fear that Mr. 
Mason is sometimes to be found 
among the unsuccessful number. 

if the test of rhetorick be the ef. 
fe& which it produces on the hear- 
ers, these errors cannot be imput- 
ed to this performance. There 
are few, with respect to which 
the approbation of the audience, 
and of the public in general, has 
been more ardent and unanimous; 
and this is a criterion of merig 
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on which Mr. M. may safely rely, 
in despite of the censures of critics 
like us, even should we be inclin- 
ed to censure. 


——S re 


Art. XXX. 
An Eulogy on General George Wash- 


ingto} ly pronounced at Boston, on 
Wr ednesday, February 19, 1800, 


before the American Academy of 


tirts and Sciences, by their af- 
fointment, and published at their 
request: By John Davis, Mem- 
ber of ihe Academy, Esc. Boston. 
Spotswood. 1800. fi7.24. 4lo. 


HIS address is remarkably 

chara@terized by simplicity 
and seriousness. It is of a mild and 
equable tenor. It abounds with 
proofs of clear judgment, and is 
free from all extravagance, or at- 
feétation. 

We cannot but remark, likewise, 
that this orator has exhibited the 
character of the deceased in a 
light entirely new. His military 
and political virtues only, have 
been descanted on by others; but the 
occasion on which this eulogy was 
spoken, made it higly proper to 
view him as a lover and promoter 
of science; as one qualified for ge- 
neral pursuits, and accustomed to 
speak and write, as well as to act. 
After discussing his qualities as Ge- 
neral and Magistrate, and pursuing 
him through the various events of 
his life, the following judicious re- 
marks are made upon his character, 
as a patron and votary of learning. 

“ The illustrious Man, whose 
loss we now deplore, was among 
the first of your elected associates. 
It was a time of inultiplied calami- 
ties. The military operations of 
the enemy were to be opposed in 
five different states of the union. 
A mind occupied with such im- 
mense concerns, could not be ex- 
pected to apply itself to the immedi- 





ate objects of your institution. Yet 
he accepts your invitation; look. 
Ing forward, doubtless, to the hap- 
pier days, when the atts of peace 
should succeed the horrors of war, 
As the first among the public 
characters oi the age; as the pride 
and defence of your country, he 
was entitled to the earliest and most 
respectful expressions of your at- 
tention: but he was your associate 
by still more appropriate charaéters, 
by dispositions and accomplish- 
ments, altogether congenial to the 
nature and end of your institution, 

“It is among the declared ob- 
jects of your inquiry, to examine 
the various soils of the country, to 
ascertain their natural growths and 
the different methods of culture: 
to promote and encourage agricul- 
ture, arts, manufactures and com- 
merce: to cultivate the knowledge 
of the natural history of the country, 
and to determine the uses, to which 
its various productions may be ap- 
plied. 

‘* Pursuits of this nature always 
commanded his attention, and to 
some of them he was peculiarly 
attached. They were frequently 
the topics of his conversation, and 
the subject of his correspondence, 
with ingenious and public spirited 
men, in different parts of the world. 

“ With a mind well-fitted to ac- 
quire just conceptions on any sub- 
jeét, to which his attention was di- 
rected, he would, I am persuaded, 
have been distinguished in the ad- 
struser branches of science, if the 
course of life, which he had chosen, 
or to which he was impelled, had 
not been incompatible with the 
pursuit. In patient investigation, 
unwearied assiduity, and systema- 
tic arrangement, he was excelled 
by none. The uniform success; 
which attended his operations 10 
military and political life, evinces 
great solidity of judgment : and he, 
who could produce such correc: 
and prosperous results, in the great 
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gfairs of a nation, so liable to be 
defeated or impeded, by the ever 
varying humours and prejudices of 
men, with like application, might 
have been equally distinguished i: 
the steady regions of science, whose 
permanent relations and connected 
truths, never fail to disclose them- 
selves to industrious research and 
attentive contemplation.” 

In the following estimate of the 
style of Washington’s compositions, 
we willingly concur, objecting, 
however, to praise implied by the 
unqualified use of the terms of ‘* pu- 
rity, propriety and precision.” 

* While contemplating the cha- 
rater of Washington, in a literary 
point of view, 1 must not omit to 
consider his style. Itis distinguish- 
ed for purity, propriety, and pre- 
cision; and some of the most cor- 
ret philologists have pronounced, 
that most of the qualities of a good 
style are united in his compositions. 
Jn his letters he is plain: in his 
public addresses elegant: in all he 
is correct, expressing, in a small 
compass, his clear conceptions, 
without tiresome verbosity, or any 
parade of ornament. In attending 
to what has fallen from his pen, the 
connection between modes of 
thinking and writing; between cha- 
racter and Composition Is apparent. 
His writings are marked with the 
strong and pleasing features of sin- 
cerity, simplicity and dignity.” 

There are few of these publica- 
tions, on which the judicious rea- 
der will reflect with more satisfac- 
tion than the present. The strain 
is uniformly rational and temperate, 
and that level is invariably preserv- 
ed which it is more disgraceful to 
fall below, than honourable to rise 
above. 

ee re 


Art. XXXIT. 


4n Oration upon the Death of General 
George Washington; delivered in 
the State-House, at Trenton, on the 


Vor. II. No. 4. 
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14th Fanuary, 1800. By the Rev. 
Samuel Stanhope Smith, D. D. 
Prastil, he Coll r 
President of the wullege of New- 
Jersey: and published at the desire 
of the Committee of the Citizens, 
Oe. of Lrenton, at whose request it 
was pronounced. Trenton. Craft. 


810. ft. 45. 1800. 
¢ REAT God! we adore 


thy sovereign providence, 
which hath smitten the father of his 
country, and left a nation in tears!” 
Such is the exordium of this oration, 
which pursues to the end, though 
with somewhat diminished vehe- 
mience, the same strain of glowing 
eloquence. 

Washington is here delineated 
from the dawn to the evening of life. 
His education and exercises are 
briefly related. His conduét in 
youth, as negociator and soldier, 
his generalship during the revolu- 
tionary contest, and his transaétions 
as legislator and magistrate, are dis- 
played to view, and embellished 
with all the colours of rhetoric. 

In the summary narrative which 
is given of his military exploits, we 
must see the peculiar propriety of 
dwelling, most circumstantially, 
upon those events which took place 
at Princeton and Trenton, and, in 
general, in the native State of the 
orator and his auditors. 

The private life of Washington 
is thus described: 

*¢ In private life, he was as amia- 
ble as virtuous, and as great as he 
appeared sublime on the public 
theatre of the world. How many 
conquerors, renowned in history, 
have been great only while they 
acted a conspicuous part under the 
observation of mankind! The 
soul, in such a situation, perceives 
an artificial elevation—it assumes 
the sentiments of virtue corres- 
ponding to the grandeur of the ob- 
jects that surround it. In private, 
it subsides into itself; and, in the 
ordinary details of life and con- 
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duct, the men, who seemed to be 
raised above others by the splendour 
of some rare occasions, now sink 
below them; they are degraded by 
their passions; those w ho were able 
to command armies, have lost the 
power of self-command; and, when 
they are not Aeroes, they are nothing. 
Washington was always egual to 
himself. There was a dignity in 
the manner in which he performed 
the sinallest things. A majesty sur- 
rounded him that seemed to humble 
those who approached him, at the 
same time that there was a benig- 
nity in his manners that invited 
their confidence and esteem. His 
virtues, always elevated and splen- 
did, shone only with a milder light 
by being placed in the vale of re- 
tirement. He was sincere, modest, 
upright, humane; a friend of reli- 
ion; the idol of his neighbours as 
well as of his country; magnificent 
in his hospitality, but plain in his 
manners, and simple in his equipage. 
And the motives of these virtues 
we are not to seek in a vain affecta- 
tion of popularity, which has often 
enabled the cunning and the artful 
to make great sacrifices to public 
opinion, but in the native impulse 
and goodness of his heart. His 
emotions, naturally strong and ar- 
dent, as they are, perhaps, in all 
great men, he had completely sub- 
jected to the controul of reason, and 
placed under the guard of sucha 
vigilant prudence, that he never 
sutfered himself to be surprised by 
them. Philosophy and religion in 
his breast had obtained a noble tri- 
umph: and his first title to com- 
mand over others, was his perfect 
command of himself. Such a 
sublime idea had he formed of man, 
that, in him, you never detected 
any of the littlenesses of the passions. 
His consummate prudence, which 
was one of his most characteristic 
qualities, and which never forsook 


* This is almof literally true of all the middle counties of New-Jer&y. 
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him for a moment, contributed to 
fix the affections and the confidence 

of his fellow-citizens, which he had 
acquired by his talents. Eminentiy 
distinguished for his conjugal and 
domestic virtues, the pect purity 
of his private morals added not a 
little to that dignity of charaéter in 
which he was superior to all men, 
There is a majesty in virtue which 
commands the respeét even of those 
who do not love it, and which 
gives to great talents their highest 
lustre. Ah! if the ambitious knew, 
or were willing to estimate its influ. 
ence on reputation, and its power- 
ful command over the minds of 
men, they would study to be virtu- 
ous from self-interest.” 

The close is as follows: 

“ Finally, every thing serves to 
remind us of our departed and be- 
loved chief, and to renew con- 
tinually. in our breasts, the most 
grateful, along with the most afflict- 
ing recolleétions. If the husband- 
man tills his lands, and calls them 
his own, have they not been gained 
by his wisdom and valour? Do 
we enjoy our hearths and our altars 
in peace? Have they not been 
purchased by his toils and _ his 
dangers? There is not a village, 
not a field, not a stream which he 
has not stained with the blood of 
our enemies,* or where he has not 
inscribed on the earth with his 
sword, the characters of American 
liberty. Ah! by how many dear 
and tender ties does he hold posses- 
sion of our hearts! Wives and 
mothers think they have lost him 
who preserved to them their hus- 
bands and their infants; the young 
think they have lost in hima father; 
fatliers that t#ey have lost more than 
their children; the republic that 
she has lost her founder and her 
saviour; every citizen fears lest the 
peace, the union, the glory of Ame- 
rica is entombed with him. No, m¥ 
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fellow-citizens! This fear shall not 
be realized. Washington, though 
dead, is not lost. His ashes shall 
defend the republic that contains 
them; the capitol, that rests upon 
his remains, shall be immortal; his 
example shall live to instruct pos- 
cerity; his virtues shall descend as a 
precious inheritance to future ages; 
the future lawgivers and rulers of 
America shall come to his tomb to 
reanimate their own virtues; and, 
if it be true that the wise and good, 
amidst the supreme felicities of their 
celestial existence, are still occupied 
with the cares, and sometimes made 
the guardians of that which was the 
dearest to them upon earth, O spirit 
of Washington! will not thy be- 
loved country still be thy care?’ 

After these specimens, it would 
be useless to comment upon the 
style of this oration, The reader 
will judge for himself, and will 
doubtless perceive many things 
worthy of applause, not only in the 
selection and arrangement of senti- 
ments and faéts, but in the mode 
of composition. The language is 
always flowing, animated, and un- 
commonly correét. 

There is no absolute criterion of 
eloquence. All its merit and de- 
merit is comparative. Our standard 
is drawn from the highest excel- 
lence which we have witnessed, and 
orators are censured or applauded 
in proportion as they fall below or 
reach this actual standard; as they 
are better or worse than their neigh- 
bours, 

Truth is, in no respect, the mea- 
sure of their claims. The fidelity 
(onature of the portrait drawn bya 
professed eulogist, is a foreign con- 
‘ideration, We are only to consi- 
der its lustre, brilliancy, and grace. 
tulness. The contest between dealers 
in encomium, is which shali praise 
with most ardour. They do not 
vie with each other in the accuracy 
with which they copy the face or 
tharacter intrusted to them, but in 
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the perfection of their picture, 
considered merely as a picture. 
The question to be asked is, merely, 
in whose portrait are most virtues 
assembled? On whose canvass has 
abstraét excellence been exhibited 
with most completeness and most 
skill? 

Eulogies, therefore, reflec little 
light upon the character of him who 
is the subject of them. ‘They are 
chiefly specimens of the genius of 
the orator. They display the rich- 
ness of his fancy, the fertility of his 
conception, the luxuriance of his 
style, and his mode of estimating 
moral duty and intellectual excel- 
lence, 

Considered in this light, Dr. S. 
will surely stand high in the cata- 
logue of eulogists. There are few 
who have commented with equal 
copiousness and energy upon the 
following text: ‘ His character is a 
constellation of all the great qualities 
that dignify and adorn human na- 
ture. The virtues and the talents 
which, in other instances, are di- 
vided among many, are combined 
in him.” 


———P__ 


Art. XXXII. 
The Death of Washington, a Poem, 


in imitation of the manner of Ossian, 
By Rev. John Blair Linn, 4. MM, 
Minister of the first Presbyterian 
Congregation of Philadelphia. Phi- 
ladelihia. Ormrod. 8vo. 1800, 


HE design of this writer is 

to borrow the phrases and 
images of the Scotish B>rd, and ap- 
ply them to Wash’ *. The 
propriety of this des onsi- 
deration very different... n wiat of 
the success with which it 1s executed. 
We cannot sincerely applaud, 
neither shall we very earnestly con- 
demn the design. Asa sport of fan- 
cy, as productive of that amusement 
and surprise, resulting from the 
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adaptation of images and allusions 
of a remote and uncultivated age, to 
the events and characters of the most 
enlightened and improved; such 
periormances may not displease an 
indulgent reader. “The scrupulous 
might deem such combinations un- 
couth, grotesque, and, perhaps, de- 
basing. heartless harp, the bar- 
ren heath, the misty isles, the round 
tower and glimmering hall, the 
bow andthe spear, and all the bleak, 
comfortless, and rude appendages 
of a savage state of manners, a 
churlish soil, and an untriendly 
temperature, may seem to some but 
ill suited to convey or adorn the re- 
grets of a civilized and numerous 
people, for a statesman and leader 
of the eighteenth century, 

A scheme of this kind circum- 
scribes, in many ways, the efforts 
of imagination and genius. As 
Washington is changed into Fin- 
gal, and his poet is a countryman 
of Ossian, the topics of praise 
should, of course, be such as is 
suited to his visionary character. 
Whatever distinguishes the head of 
the American armies or senates, 
from the chieftain of Morven, must, 
to make the imitation just, be ex- 
cluded from the picture. His mi- 
litary virtues must resolve them- 
selves into valour and skill in the 
management of his spear, and his 
civil virtues disappear altogether. 
In acting the savage, we must ne- 
cessarily put off the guise of the ci- 
vilized man. We must make our- 
selves naked and forlorn as he. 

In the prosecution of his plan, 
Mr. Linn has fallen into errors, 
which, indeed, could have hardly 
been avoided, but by a naked and 
meagre transcript of the Hebridian 
poct. He has transported us to the 
age and country of Fingal and 
Ossian. He has given us their 
mists, halls, and harps, but he has 
Improperly introduced, into such 
company, Vernon, Potowmack, 
Monongahela, Princeton, Dela- 
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ware, York, Boston, Columbia, 
and Braddock; the tribes of the 
desert, and towered cities. In car. 
rying us to the Hebrides, these, 
and all images foreign to our new 
abode, should have been left be. 
hind. 

Being master of Hebridian scene. 
ry and manners, and conversant 
with the allusions and phrases of 
Ossian (or M‘Pherson), it is not 
dithcult to imitate them; that is, to 
place these images, allusions, and 
phrases, in a new order, and be- 
stow them upon men with new 
names. The skill and prowess 
of his hero in battle, the suspense 
of his wife, and the lamentation of 
the bard, wiil be the theme of his 
song. The thistle” will * shake 
his lonely head.’ Silence will be 
‘in the hall of his fathers. His 
bow hangs unbent. His spear 
leans against the wall. His foes 
no longer hear the sound of his 
shield. His wife is left alone in 
her sorrow.” 

The success of this attempt will 
be best discovered, by the disciples 
of Ossian, in the following descrip- 
tion of the passage of the Dela- 
ware. 

“ Shall he follow to Trenton, 
thy silent footsteps, where the foe 
were surprised in their slumber, 
and fell before thy arms of power: 
Dark was the night—such as when 
the spirit of Loda takes his flight. 
Silence had folded her wings and 
slept upon the hills. The weary 
warrior rested on his shield. Fingal 
with his band were awake. The 
darkened Delaware rolled beneath 
the winds. The spirit of destruc- 
tion guarded his shores, and shriek- 
ed amid the angry deep. Fingal 
approached. The light glimmered 
on the distant way. His joy arose 
amid the storm, like the lightning’s 
path through the sky of darkness. 
He pointed with his spear the course 
to his friends. He dashed the wa- 
ters beneath hini—and leapt on the 








round of the foe. The foe awoke 
amid the arms of Fingal Strike 
the harp, sons of Columbia!—let 
the voice of the song arise —such 
as the hero might hear, while he 
leaned upon his shield, and _ his 
warriors slumbered around.” 

On the whole, this attempt de- 
serves to be approved, though we 
should be pleased to see Mr. Linn 
select a different pattern for his imi- 
tation. He has talents which might 
be successfully employed in a man- 
ner more conducive toa lasting re- 
putation. 





eS 


Art. XXXIII. 


AA Poem; sacred to the Memory of 
George Washington, late President 
of the United States, and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armies of 
the United States; adapted to the 
22d February, 1800. By Richard 
Alsop. 8vo. 74.23. Hartford. 
Hudson and Goodwin. 


HEN the death of Wash- 
ington had awakened every 
sympathetic feeling, and roused 
every faculty of the orator to do 
justice to his character, and render 
homage to his memory, it was not 
to be expected that the poet would 
slumber in silence, or his lyre be 
unstrung. But the effusions of the 
latter have been extremely rare. 
Thousands may, from education 
and habit, deem themselves quali- 
fied to discharge the functions of 
an orator or eulogist on this occa- 
sion, but those of the poet are more 
arduous, and demand those splendid 
endowments, those divine energies 
which belong only to the few. 
The plan of the present poem is 
simple and inartificial. Ideas suc- 
ceed each other, and events are re- 
Jated in their natural order, without 
any admirable contrivance or studi- 
edarrangement. There is no great 
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boldness of design displayed, nor 
much of that fine phrenzy, that magic 
power which leads the imagination 
captive, awakens and irresistibly 
sways all the feelings of the soul. 
Without being impassioned and im- 
petuous, flows in a strain equable, 
clear, and melodious. The thoughts 
are just and appropriate, and the 
author appears to have been satisfied 
with clothing them in a_ poetical 
dress, without exerting the utmost 
powers of art and imagination. If 
his fancy soar not on eagle-wings, 
under the guidance of a chaste and 
correct judgment, it bears him on his 
way with dignity and ease. It is not 
overheated with the subject, nor 
embarrassed with crude and half- 
formed images of things, and all 
the distortions of a labouring mind. 
No disjointed or shapeless figures, 
decked in gorgeous attire and glit- 
tering with gaudy hues, flit before 
us. Enlightened judgmentand good 
taste are discernible, but they are 
exercised rather in rejecting what is 
vitious, false, or inelegant, than in 
adopting those transcendent quali- 
ties, those splendid and divine 
attributes which belong to per- 
formances that have attained the 
highest point of poetic merit. The 
composition has all the advantages 
of thought, of numbers, full, flow- 
ing, and harmonious, and a ver- 
ps with few exceptions, 
smooth and elegant. While he be- 
stows praise on these essential and 
valuable ingredients of style, the 
lover of genuine poetry may, per- 
haps, require something more—rich 
and splendid imagery, and an elo- 
quence fervid, pathetic, and trans- 
porting, which at pleasure awakens 
and subdues every emotion of the 
heart, filling it with sensations of 
wonder and delight. 

The following introductory pas- 
sage, by its solemnity and pensive- 
ness, is well suited to the opening 
of the poem; 
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“ Why on this day* when erft in 
_ fmiles array’d, 
Each cheerful mein the figns of joy difl- 
play’d; 
When the gay pomp of military fhow 


With fprightly ardour gave each breaft 
to glow; 

When the fearr’d veteran, fill’d with 
honeft pride, 

Refum’d his war-worn garb and martial 
ftride; 


When feeble age rekindling vigour knew, 

And playful childhood {till more fportive 
grew; 

With added charms when beauty fmil’d 
ferene, 

Prepar'd to grace the feftive birth-night 
{cene; 

Why o’er the city fpreads this death-like 
gloom? 

Why round difplay’d the emblems of the 
tomb? 

Why founds yon paffing knell in accents 
flow, 

And ftrings each heart in unifon of woe? 

Why o’er thofe martial bands gay ftan- 
dards wave 

¥n mournful pomp the colours of the 
grave? 

Why droops yon veteran foldier’s hoary 
head, 

His honett pride, his wonted ardour fled? 

Why heaves the breaft of age, that 
tort’ring figh? 

Why mark’d with gloom is childhood’s 
frolic eye? 

Why does the fair abforb’d in grief ap- 
pear, 

As down her cheek flow fteals the un- 
bidden tear? 


* Has that dire fiend, who holds un- 
feen his way 

in midnight’s fhades, or midft the glare 
of day, 

Again refumed his wafteful fell career, 

Arm’d with new wrath, with terrors 
more fevere? 

Does each amid the gen’ral fuff’ring 
mourn 

A friend or father from his hofom rorn? 

Does age lament his fole furviving ftay, 

Os childhood weep a parent, inatch’d 
away? 

Do floods of grief the cheek of beauty 
lave 

To mark a father’s or a lover’s grave? 

Ah, no! the peftilence’ malignant breath 

Wattes not our cities with the blatt of 
death, 


* The bitth-day of Wafhington, 
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In icy chains the noxious fiend is bound, 

And pureft gales falubrious breathe 
around. 

Thefe marks of woe, no private lofs the 
caufe, 

No private grief the tear from millions 
draws, 

But all a guardian, friend, and fire dee 
plore > 

The great, the immortal Wafhington’s ne 
more. 


Mr. A. then relates the defeat of 
Braddock, the departure of the 
British forces from Boston, the re- 
treat of the Americans from York 
Isiand, the capture of the Hessians 
at Princeton, the battle of Mon- 
mouth, capture of Cornwallis, the 
return of peace, the retirement and 
civiladministration of Washington. 
This description is forcible, correct 
and pleasing, 

The following is a sketch of the 
character of General Washington; 


“* Exalted Chief, in thy fuperior mind 

What vaft refource, what various talents 
join’d! 

Temper’d with focial virtue’s milder 
rays, 

There patriot worth diffus’d a purer 
blaze: 

Form’d to command refpect, efteem in- 
fpire, 

Midft ftatefmen grave, or midft the fo- 
cial choir, 

With equal fkill the fword or pen to 
wield, 

In council great, unrivall’d in the field; 

Mu glittering courts or rural walks to 
pleafe, 

Polite with grandeur, dignified with eafe; 

Before the{plendours of thy high renown 

How fade the glow-worm luftres of a 
crown, 

How fink diminifh’d, in that radiance loft, 

The pride of conqueft, and of power the 


boatt! 

Let Greece her Alexander’s deeds pros 
claim, 

Or Cerfar’s triumphs gild the Roman 
name, 


Stripp’d of the dazzling glare around 
them caft, 

Shrinks at their crimes, humanity, aghatt ; 

With equal claim to honour’s glorious 
meed, 

See Attila his courfe of havoc lead! 











O’er Afia’s realms, in one vaft ruin 
hurl’d, 
Sce furious Zingis’ bloody flag unfurl’d. 
On bafe far-different from the con- 
queror’s claim 
Refts the unfullied column of thy fame; 
His on the woes of millions proudly 
bas’d, 
With blood cemented and with tears de- 
fac’d; 
Thine on a nation’s welfare fix’d fublime, 
By freedom ftrengthen’d and rever’d by 
time. 
He, as the comet, whofe portentous 
lighe 
Spreads baleful fplendour o’er the glooms 
of night, 
With chill amazement fills the ftartled 
breaft, 
While ftorms and earthquakes dire its 
courfe attett, 
And nature trembles, left, in chaos hurl’d, 
Should fink the tott’ring fabric of the 
world. 
Thou, like the Sun, whofe sind propitious 
ra 
Opes the glad morn and lights the fields 
of day, 
Difpels the wintry ftorm, the chilling 
rain, 
With rich abundance clothes the {miling 
plain, 
Gives all creation to rejoice around, 
And life and light extends o’er nature’s 
utmoft bound,” 


The poet then describes the mag- 
nanimity and resignation of Gene- 
ral Washington in his last illness, 
and anxiously deprecates the influ- 
ence of faction and discord, now the 
voice of him who had hitherto re- 
strained their progress, is no more. 
To chide these gloomy forebod- 
ers of the helpless condition of our 
country, deprived of its support 
and protedtor, a heavenly messen- 
ger is introduced: 
“ But lo, from opening fkies, 
What white-rob’d form defcending meets 
my eyes! 

Bright beams of glory o’er his temples 
twine, 

And in his eyes celeftial lightnings thine. 

lie {peaks—in filence all is huih'd 
around, 

And finks the liftening breeze in calm 
profound, 


*Short-fighted mortal! by what fury 
driven, 
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* Dar’ thou arraign the high behefts of 
heav’n? 

‘What rafhnefs wild, what madnefs of 
defpair 

‘ Prompts thee to doubt the Alnighty"s 
guardian care? 

‘Say, doft thou murmur that the har- 
veit’s Lord 

‘ The ripen’d ear has in his garner flor’d? 

*Would’ft thou complain that, freed 
from. ills of life, 

‘ From this low vale of forrow and of 
ftrife, 

© With honours laden, and in full of time, 

‘To realms of joy and feats of bliis 
fublime, 

‘ Great Wafhington has wing’d his rap- 
tur’d way, 

‘ And walks with angels mid the blaze 
of day? 

‘ Learn that the ills you plain are light 
to thofe 

‘ Deep-ftamp’d in blood, offending Eu- 
rope knows.” 

The state of America is then con- 
trasted with the miseries of Europe, 
produced by revolutions‘and wars, 
and we are bidden to derive conso- 
lation and hope from the survey. 


‘ Then ceafe to murmur at the afflite 
ing rod, 

* But bow fubmiffive to the will of God, 

‘And taught by other’s woes, convicted, 
own 

‘That mercy e’en in chaftening fill is 
fhown. 

* Freed from the world, refign’d its load 
of cares, 

* Though Wafhington the blifs of angels 
fhares, 

© Yet, not unmindful of Columbia’s weal, 

* Still glows his breaft with love and 
patriot zeal, 

‘ Her guardian Spirit, ftill with fhielding 
hand, 

‘He turns the ftorm that thickens o’er 
her land, 

‘With generous pride her ardent youth 
infpires, 

‘ Directs her ftatefmen and her warriors 
fires: 

‘His name, his bright example long 
fhall prove 

‘Her bond fecure of union and of love, 

€ Shall urge her fons to emulate his worth, 

‘And wake each flumb’ring virtue into 
birth: 

¢ Adhering firmly to his precepts pure, 

‘ To lateft time her freedom fhall endure, 

“If not feduc'd, te foreign wiles a prey, 
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312 Remarkable Advéntures of Mr. Fohnfon. 


* She madly caft the precious boon away.’ 

—Fleets the fair form, but ftill the voice 
1 hear, 

Still its laft accents ftrike upon my ear. 

Reprov'd and humbled I my error fee, 

And bend in rev’rence to the high de- 
cree.” 

Mr. A. earnestly exhorts the 
youth of our country to emulate 
the great example of their patriot 
father; to resist foreign influence 
and domestic intrigue; to maintain 
the edifice of our political freedom; 
and, discarding local prejudices and 
party animosities, to unite in the 
disinterested pursuit of their coun- 
try’s welfare. 

The concluding lines are a tri- 


bute of delicate respect to Mrs, 
Washington, to whom the poem is 
dedicated by the author. 


“ Ere yet the Mufe in filence clofe the 
ftrain, 
While ftill her hands the finking lyre re- 
tain, 
To thee, refpe&ed Mourner, would fhe 
pay 
A folemn tribute in the heart-felt lay, 
Awake the ftrings to fympathetic woe, 
And bid the notes of confolation flow. 
But who fhall venture with prefumption 
rude, 
On forrow’s facred filence to intrude; 
May no rafh voice difturb that deep re-, 
ofe, 
Afflicted Mourner, hallow’d be thy 
woes!” 
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Remarkable Adventuresof Mr.J onN- 
son, of Virginia, taken Prisoner 
221790, by the Indians, 


[Continued from p. 155, and concluded. ] 


HE prisoners, we may easily 
conceive, profited by the li- 

berty they enjoyed of keeping con- 
stantly together. Their melan- 
choly conversation breathed despair 
in consequence. of their having 
missed the last favourable opportu- 
nity of escape, rather than hope of 
meeting with another. Yet this 
hope, chimerical as it might appear, 
was not entirely abandoned. The 
chief of the troop had conceived 
some mistrust from their being con- 
stantly together; and his apprehen- 
sion increased at the sight of a knife, 
which Mr. Johnson inadvertently 
drew out of his pocket, and which 
he had carefully preserved for the 
purpose of cutting the ropes with 
which he was tied at night, if any 
favourable opportunity should offer. 
On the prisoners being again search- 
ed, a few guineas were found in the 
pocket of James Skuyl, which had 
been overlooked at the first search, 
and which heightened the mistrust. 


The first means to which the In- 
dians resorted for their security 
were, to strip both the unfortunate 
prisoners of their breeches, instead 
of which they were furnished with 
a short apron, tied round their hips, 
and reaching half way down their 
thighs, which cloathed them in the 
Indian fashion. Their shirts were 
exchanged for coarser ones. Yet, 
all these precautions were not suf- 
ficient to allay the fears of their 
keepers. On the next morning, 
the chief ordered the troop to sepa- 
rate into two divisions; and James 
Skuyl to proceed with one, while 
Johnson continued with the other; 
they were both to reach the same 
place of destination by different 
roads. 

This new separation proved ex- 
tremely painful to Mr. Johnson; 
the fellowship in misfortune had 
converted a four-days acquaintance 
into the most intimate friendship- 
Skuyl was his support, his hope, the 
only being with whom he could as- 
sociate; yet him he lost, left alone 
in nature’s vast domain, and given 
up entirely to his grief and appre- 
hensions, considerably heightened 
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by this loss. The separation from 
a dearly beloved wife, Mr. John- 
son said, could hardly affect the 
heart with keener pangs, than he 
felt on being torn from this four- 
days friend. Yet, bow was he to 
oppose the iron-hand of necessity ? 
A wise man, and this is his chief 
merit, resigns himself to calamities 
he cannot avert; thus did Mr. 
Johnson. He soon determined on 
concealing, as much as possible, his 
painful sensations; and, under the 
appearance of serenity, to beguile 
the mistrust of his masters. He was 
powerfully supported in the execu- 
tion of this design by an innate 
firmness, calmness, and cheerful- 
ness of temper. Though the hi- 
deous image of impending death 
would often press upon his mind, 
he found some consolation in the 
thought, that not every prisoner is 
irrevocably doomed by the Indians 
to suffer death; but that, at times, 
they employ their captives to assist 
them in hunting, or adopt them as 
members of their tribes. He has 
repeatedly assured me, that even in 
moments of the most imminent 
danger, during his captivity, his 
spirits never failed him for any 
length of time. A ray of hope 
would constantly re-animate his 
courage, though, wanting proba- 
bility, it quickly vanished; but, 
though less miserable than many 
others would have been in his situ- 
ation, he was constantly wretched. 

The sameness of the remaining 
journey was not chequered by any 
remarkable events. “Ihe marches 
were longer or shorter in propor- 
tion to the game they killed, to the 
duration of their sleep at noon, and 
to the delight they found in smoak- 
ing their pipes. But their length 
especially depended on the will of 
the chief, and the advice of the 
conjurors. Their dreams frequent- 
ly alter the direction of their jour- 
nies. They fell in with several 
wandering troops of Indians, which 
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caused a longer or shorter delay, 
according to the hour at which they 
met. At times, the two troops 
would dine together; but they never 
parted without having informed 
each other of their exploits, and ex- 
hibited their prisoners with pride 
and ostentation. At night, Mr. 
Johnson was always tied looser or 


tighter, according to the whim of 


the Indian who undertook this 
charge, without always belonging 
to his guards, being sometimes de- 
puted by one of them who had, 
perhaps, some business in front or 
rear of the troop; and, in this case, 
the deputy would often endeavour 
to justify the confidence placed in 
him, by tying his prisoner as close- 
ly as he could. One night, he was 
tied so tightly, that the ropes cut 
deep into his arms, and were cover- 
ed by the swelling they occasioned : 
yet, he dared not to complain, for 
the whole party being interested in 
the preservation of prisoners, every 
measure tending to that purpose, 
could not but obtain universal ap- 
probation. At another time he 
was beaten by the chief for no 


other reason than the ill humour of 


this brute, yet he dared not to mur- 
mur. Once he was severely beaten 
by an Indian from a mere brutish 
desire of using him thus: but this 
time his patience forsook him. He 
returned the blows with the appro- 
bation of the whole troop. They 
said he had proved himself a man; 
none but women submitted to such 
treatment without opposition. From 
that time he observed, or fancied, 
that they treated him with more re- 
spect. In the meanwhile the real 
commander or chief of the troop re- 
joined them, after two days separa- 
tion. Having altered his idea of 
reaching home sooner than the rest, 
le resolved on scouring the woods 
with his Indians, and it was b 

mere accident he fell in with the 
troop frorn which he had separated. 
Peggy Fiemming was with them, 
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apparently much habituated to their 
masters, as she preferred their pro- 
tection to the company of Mr. 
Johnson. A few days after, the 
troop meta negro laden with whis- 
ky. He was the slave of an Indian; 
who was hanting in the woods, 
and had commissioned him to sell 
this liquor. Within a short time 
the negro sold his whole stock, and 
followed the troop, waiting for bis 
master. “The Indians halted soon 
after to drink their whisky with 
more ease, and to prepare for their 
entrance into Sandusky, which was 
distant but a few days journey. 
Their preparations consisted in the 
complete process of an Indian 
toilette; that is to say, they touch- 
ed up and refreshed the colours 
with which the Indians are aecus- 
tomed to paint both the face and 
body. Every one is at liberty to 
paint himself after his own fancy, 
except that they all wear one cer- 
tain mark either on their breast or 
arms. <A black paint, prepared of 
charcoal, and a red, composed of 
minium and cinnabar, are most fre- 
quently used. The whole body and 
face are plastered with these paints. 
They suffer their hair to grow 
only about the scalp; and cat off 
the rest, close to the head, either 
in irregular lines, proceeding from 
the eyes and the root of the nose, 
and branching out from this cen- 
tral point in various forms, or pa- 
rallel lines, extending near each 
other in the same direétion. At 
times it is a sort of hair-dress, on 
which, apparently, no care is be- 
stowed. But the fact is, that they 
attend to this sort ot ornament with 
a peculiar care, and pass whole 
hours before their looking-glass, 
which they carry constantiy about 
them to complete their dressing. 
This they value as highly as the 
handsomest Eur pean Coquette can 
do; and are as much pleased, when 
it is finished to their satisfaction, as 


she may be. On such days they 


pluck off the hair fromthe eye-brows 
and beard, with more care than 
they usually bestow on this opera- 
tion. As to the common mark or 
sign, which they wear painted on 
their breast or armsy it is genera ally 
the image of some animal. That 
of the tribe of the Shawanese was 
a wolf, he women wear it in 
comimion with the men; but they 
paint only the cheek-bones, for the 
most part, red. They suspend 
smal! silver or iron rings from the 
whole cartilaginous part of the ear. 
The men wear them in the nose. 
Either sex generally wears a silver 
collar, from which a cross is sus« 
pended. <A short shirt, reaching 
down to the apron, which is tied 
round the hips, is the commoa 
dress of both sexes; in cold weather 
they throw a short mantle round the 
shoulders. Such, at least, are the 
dress and fineries of the Shawanese. 
Nearly all the tribes vary in this 
respect, as well as in mafy others. 
After the company were thus array- 
ed, they proceeded on their journey. 
The negro spoke English; and, as 
the Indians entertained no mistrust 
against him, he had it in his power 
to impart to Mr. Johnson some 
interesting information, which, 
though not calculated to inspire the 
prisoners with hope, yet proved to 
him extremely valuable and impor- 
tant. ‘The troop was soon joined 
by the master of the negro, and 
shor tly after by two other Indians, 
who took Mr. Johnson by the 
hand, and conducted him to the 
chief, whom they seemed to ad- 
dress in a supplant manner, and 
with an air ot submission. Atthe 
close of an bour’s conver sation, the 
subject ot which was the —— 
and alter the petitioners had deli- 
vered two gallons oj x Wg most- 
ly quaffed by the chi . Mr John- 
son was surrendered to them and 
carried off. All his ideas were ab- 
sorbed by the prospect of certain 
destruction, which impressed his 
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mind; every ray of hope vanished 
for a moment; every perception 
was lost; he dared not to ask the 
negro, who, in conjunction with 
his master, had joined the two Ln- 
dians, Ignorant as he was, whether 
he might not be conducted with 
them; whether the compassion he 
seemed to shew, were not 2n arti- 
fice to betray him; whether he were 
not, perhaps, bis most cruel enemy, 
his executioner! For sometime, 
he moved on in silence and sec ret 
despair; but, being no longer able 
io support the torturing idea ot the 
uncertainty of his fate » hie, at last, 
with great tmidity, had recourse 
to the negro, and learned frem him, 
that one of the two Indians, to 
whom he now be —— having 
some time ago killed an Indian of 
the tribe of the Mingoes, he was 
bound by the laws of the tribe to 
furnish a person instead of the L[n- 
dian slain, or, in default of this, 
to be himself surrendered up to the 
vengeance of his family; that, be- 
ing too poor to buy a prisoner, he 
had prevailed upon the Shawanese 
by his entreaties, and persuaded the 
chief, by means of the whisky, to 
make him a preserit of Johns Oi, 
$0 that he pow pertained to the tribe 
oithe Mingces; but that previous- 
ly to his being delivered np to them 
he would pass a few days at his 
master’s, who was ane igh bour of 
thetwo Indians, ‘The prospect of 
slavery was pleasing to Mr. John- 
he was happy even at this 
price to preserve his lite, the loss 
otf which had been constantly be- 
fore his eyes. 
more fortunate, as he entertalned a 
hope, that by some meaus or other 
he might be able to shorten the pe- 
riod of his captivity, He journey- 
ed on about four days with his new 
masters, and lived with them in the 
same manner as with the former, 
except that he was not tied at night. 
His old masters had given him 
back his clothes, and, on compar: 
ing his present situation with lis 
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He deemed himself 





> 


former, and especially with that 
which he expected in anxious sus- 
pense, he felr happy. But. this 
happiness was not of lor 1g duration. 
His uniucky stars w ould | have it so, 
that after four days marching he 
again fell in with the Shawanese. 
The chief, who now had become 
sober, was no longer so generous 
as befor ey and regretted his former 
generosity. He demanded Mr. 
Johnson trom the two Indians, but 
was refused. The two Indians re- 
ferred tothe testimony of the negro 
and his master, which was in their 
favour; but, the Shawanese being 
the stronger party, they proceeded 
from demands to me naces, and 
trom menaces to acts of violence: 
he two Indians, destitute of all 
means of defence, were easily con- 
quered ; and Mr. Johnson, torn 
irom the Shawanese, was re-plung- 
ed into his former anxiety and 
misery. His situation appeared to 
him the more desperate, asa French 
merchant of Canada, who, being 
ney are by the Indians, that the 
Shawanese had a white prisoner 
with them, came to redeem him, 
but had met with a refusal from the 
chief, who told him, that he meant 
to lead him, with the other booty, 
in thumph through his town. The 
m+ chant promised Mr. Johnson 
to renew his ; applic: ition the next 
morning, but the latter had re- 
nounced all hope. ‘Phe mercha: 
actually came the next ier 
according to his promise, at the 
ume of the arrival of the pr isoner, 
and made several tri vg 3 bargains 
with the Indians; but all his appli- 
cations concerning fades! were 
invain. The unfortunate young 
inan, therefore, had no hope left, 
but what the prospect of occurren- 
ces, lucidental to a journey of one 
hundred and fifty m les, the aétual 
distance of his place of destination, 
could afford. An event, with which 
his most sanguine hopes could not 
have flattered him, soon took place. 
Vne Shawanese, proceeding on 
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their journey, met an Indian with 
a horse loaded with whisky; 
part of the booty was quickly 
exchanged for some barrels. “Phe 
next morning the remainder of the 
booty went the same way, and on 
the following day they paid the In- 
dian for what whisky he had left, 
in horses, which they had brought 
with them from the banks of the 
Ohio. The Shawanese passed six 
days in a state of continual intoxi- 
cation, andcontinued drinking until 


they had nothing left to drink.: 


Ashamed to return to their tribe 
without any trophies but one single 
prisoner, they determined on ano- 
ther expedition, in which Mr. 
Johnson was to co-operate. Yet, 
on mature deliberation, they found 
it still more adviseable to sell the 
prisoner, in order to be able to 
drink whisky, and drink it largely, 
previously to their taking the field 
again. he expression of vehe- 
mence and savageness in their faces, 
which was heightened by the fumies 
of whisky, not yet altogether eva- 
porated, greatly increased Mr. John- 
son’s uneasiness during these de- 
bates. It was in vain his woe-worn 
mind endeavoured to find out their 
object, when the following morn- 
ing he was called to the two chiefs, 
who ordered him to mount a horse 
and push on with them as fast as 
he could. He now imagined that 
his last hour was come; but this 
time his fear was not of long dura- 
tion. The place whither he was 
conduéted was not above five miles 
distant; it was the habitation of Mr. 
Duchoquet, the merchant whom 
he had already seen. After some 
glasses of whisky had been drank, 
the bargain was soon struck; six 
hundred small silver shirt-buckles, 
such as the common people wear, 
constituted the ransom, amounting 
to twenty-five Louis d’or. Mr. 
Johnson’s happiness may be easily 
conceived, but he did not yet feel 
it in its whole extent; which is ge- 
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tions from extreme wretchedness to 
a state of felicity and peace. The 
rapid and complete delivery from 
death and bondage appeared to him 
like a dream, in which he dared 
not to indulge. Mr. Duchoquet 
endeavoured to convince him of the 
reality of his happy situation, and he 
began to believe in it, when the 
next morning the two Indians wha 
had conduéted him thither, again 
made their appearance. Mr. Du- 
choquet was himself of opinion that 
they came to rescind the agreement, 
and confirmed his new guest in the 
determination he had formed, to sell 
his life dear; when one of the In- 
dians came up to him, unarmed, 
and said smiling, * That on the 
preceding day he had forgotten 
something which belonged to him, 
which most certainly he must have 
missed, and which they came to re- 
turn to him.” It was a code of 
laws for Virginia, which his masters 
had left him during his journey. 
Mr. Johnson was less sensible of the 
delicacy of this conduct, which even 
among refined Europeans would 


’ have been considered as a proof of 


great attention, than happy on ac- 
count of the perfeé security which 
this behaviour of his former masters 
guaranteed to him, and which con- 
tinued undisturbed by any further 
accident. 

Not being able to reach the set- 
tled parts of America without 4 
guide, he was necessitated to wait 
the season, when Mr. Duchoquet 
usually went to Canada. Until that 
period he continued with him in his 
habitation, and assisted him in his 
trade with the Indians. This af- 
forded him an opportunity of get- 
ting acquainted with several tribes, 
whose manners and customs differcd 
but little from those of the Shaw- 
anese. Unacquainted with their 
language, he could not himself col- 
le&t much information concerning 
them; and besides, he was toa 
much occupied by his eager desire 
gf being restored to his family and 
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friends to study the manners and 
habits of savages whom he was 
anxious to quit. He learned, how- 
ever, from his host, that all the 
tribes in that neghbourhood believe 
ja a Supreme Being, and in the 
duration of the existence of the soul 
after the close of this mortal lite. 
They hold that the punishment of 
those who have rendered themselves 
guilty of wicked deeds (and with 
them none are wicked deeds but 
inactivity and cowardice in bunting 
and warfare, and perfidy to their 
friends), consists in their being re- 
moved after death into unheaithiy 
woods, where there is no other 
game but small birds; while they 
who have constantly observed an 
honest, gallant conduét, are trans- 
planted into forests abounding with 
ihe largest game, of which the 
numbers never diminish. He far- 
ther was informed by his host, that 
Indian women (called in their lan- 
guage squaws) are kept by their 
husbands in a sort of slavery, fre- 
quently beaten, and, in case of 
adultery, often maimed by them— 
a punishment which they are much 
inclined to infliét. Girls, or un- 
married women, on the contrary, 
enjoy full liberty to gratify their 
desires as they please; and, so far 
from their forfeiting, by this gratifi- 
cation, the esteem of the Men, a 
woman is held in little estimation 
by the Indians who, previous to her 
marriage, has not been engaged in 
some amorous intrigue; * For,” 
say they, ** disdained as she has 
been by all men, she is unworth Ly 
“ love. ” According to his obser- 

ation, the Shwanese are lazy, im- 
hear melancholy, silent, and 
Without thought for the coming 
day. As to the general character 
of the Indians, he knew that, what- 
ever acts of cruelty they may exer- 
cise > against their prisoners, in par- 
ticular against such as thev take in 
tine of war, they are in their friend- 
chip true and faithful to a degree 
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which has long become obsolete 
among Civ ilized nations. 

At the beginning of June, Mr. 
Duchoquet set out with his guest 
on his journey to Canada. Lake 
Erie was but fiftv miles distant. 
They embarked there tor Detroit, 
where Mr. Duchoguet resides. But, 
betore they reached Lake Frie, 
they had to pass the smail lake Sau- 

isky. A violent gust of wind 
drove them to a small island in the 
middle of this lake, inhabited by 
two Indian tribes. Mr. Johnson 
was there invited, with his friend, 
to a grand feast, given by a family 
in celebration of the recovery of aia 
Indian ladv. The feast consiste : 
of a erand meal, preceded by 
great deal of dancing around a large 
fire. Almost all the inhabitants of 
the island were invited. A smail 
painted stick supplies, among the 
Indians, the use of our cards of in- 
vitation; and these dances, these 
banquets, and large fires, are reli- 
gious rites, deemed by the [ndians 
extremely eflicacious in Curing their 
sick: in all probability, they less 
obstruét their recovery, at least, 
than the prescriptions of many phy- 
siclans might do. 

Mr. Johnson reached Detroit on 
the 13th of June; and there sepa- 
rated from Mr. Duchoquet. ‘The 
English governor ordered him to be 
conveyed across Lake Erie in a 
kine’s yacht. Thence he went, in 
another vessel, to the celebrated 
catara¢t of Niagara, to conceive 
an adequate idea of which, is be- 
yond the powers of human wd 
From this s tupendous water-fall, | 
proceeded, ina boat, along ‘avtandl <3 
of Lake Ontario, a and thence on the 
river Oswego to Albany, New-York 
and Virginia, where, having been 
afflicted « six weeks by tate, Sav: ges, 
and musquetoes, he rejoined his iz 
mily, whom he had utterly despaired 
of ever : seeing again; happy that 99 
many sufferings terminated in this 
fortiaate but unexpected event. 
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FTER a ftorm of rain with thun- 
der and lightning, on the evening 
of Saturday the rath of April, the ftreets 
of this city appeared covered with a 
yellow fubftance refembling iulphur, Se- 
veral gentlemen made experments upon 
this yellow duft, and found that it pof- 
feffed none of the properties of fulphur, but 
was a vegetable fubitance, fuppoted the 
pollen, or fecundating duit, of the pine 
foreits of New-Jeriey. ‘The fame ap- 
pearance of yellow duft was allo obferv- 
ed after the fame ft orm, on Long-liland, 
more than thirty miles from New-York. 
Chaptal, in his Chemiltry, mentions 
the vulgar notion of fulphur-fbowers, 
which are nothing but the farina, or 
yellow powder of the pine, carried to a 
diitance by the wind. 

In the Encyclopedia Britannica, arti- 
cle Pinus, it is faid that the farina, or 
yellow powder of the male flowers of the 
pine, is fometimes, in the fpring of the 
year, carricd away by the winds in 
fuch quantities, where the trees abound, 
as to alarm the ignorant with the no- 
tion of its raining brimftone. 

The literary productions of the laft 
month feem wholly confined to one 
fubject, the death oi Wafhington. 








FoOREIG Ne 
Recent Dijcover rizs ia tbe Pacific Cozaar, 


| aero! in the prefent year (1799), 
_4 the Hunter, an Englith veifei, in 
her paflage from New-Zealand to Cal- 
cutta, fell in with two ftrange iilands, 
and a very extenfive range fhoals, 
which not appearing in any chart extant, 
ave prefumed to be difcoveries, and are 
thus communicated by Captain Fearr. 

“ A {mall ifland, of a conic figure and 


confiderable height, lat. 22. 24. fouth, 
long. 171. 50. eaft, lying nearly eatt, 


diftant about twelve leagues f from Ma- 
thew’s Rock, which was ifeen at the 
fame time. It is named Hunter Mand, 


A beautiful little ifland, perhaps 
four milcs long, latitude (by double al. 
titude) 00. 20. fouth, long. 167. 18, 
eaft. This folitary fpot was found ex- 
tremely populous; although the neareit 
known land is placed by the charts 
above fix eqautorial degrees diftant. ‘The 
want of a meridional obfervation may 
have cauled fome error in latitude; 
but it is hoped not a great one. | 
named it Pleafant Ifand. 

“On the morning of the 16th No- 
vember, 1798, the Hunter made Brown's 
Range, bearing in the N. W. and being 
unable to pais to the eaftward of them, 
we bore away to leeward. On ap- 
proaching the fouth point of the fouthe 
ermoft (Parry’s) Uland, it was perceiv- 
ed that a long narrow reef, or fhoal, 
projected from that point under water, 
till it joined a low fand ifland which 
fhewed itfelf about fix miles W. I-2 N, 
from Parry’s Iles. This fand key was 
fucceeded by other keys and fhoals, 
forming an uninterrupted chain of about 
thirty-five miles long, by the fouth tide 
of which, the Hunter ranged within a 
mile, and frequently half that diftance, 
without any fign of foundings. After 
running this track from an early tillz 
late hour of the day, with the velocity 
of feven and eight miles an hour, ima 
direction weiterly to N. W. the courie 
became clear; but the extent of this re- 

miairkable danger is yet unknown, as 
when it deviated from our track, we 
could trace it, taking a northerly direc- 
tion, til loft from our mait head in the 
horizen. 

“ By a lunar cbfervation, taken in fight 
of Parry's Iles, I agree, to a mile, with 
Captain Butler, of the Walpole, in mak- 
ing its longirude 162. 52. eaft of Green- 


wich. Its latitude being r1. 21. north. 
“ On this chain, which occupies {0 
Jarce a fpace, W. W.N.W. N.W. 


(and p p erhaps more north) from Parry’s 
Iiles, there fLand two Sand Mlands, or 
Keys, having trees or fhrubs on fome 
parts of them. ‘Thefe I have prefumed 
to call Eaft and Weft Danger fflands— 
expreflive of their native ~and relative 


poiition. They form an appendage to 
Brown’s Range, which bounds them om 
eh ands 99 
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A WORD-CHASE FINISHED. 


ONUNDRUMS, art may make ob- 
{cure, no doubt, 
But none of them I hold paft finding out ; 
Au hunted word, like hunted fox, may 
chance 
To lead flow-witted hounds an endlefs 
dance; 
But nature rarely makes #hzs game fo flect 
As to out-run my never-tired feet: 
No craft her bounty on this race beftows, 
That can out-wit my per{picacrous nofe. 
And now to prove my prowefs in the 
chafe, 
ihunt your word to its laft hiding-place. 


What once-a-day delights two parts 
in three 

Of human kind, can it be aught but tea? 

What every man procures, if he be able 

To hew a log, can it be aught but tad/e? 

And why is two-legg’d man, who proud- 
ly walks, 

Above the wileft beaft ?—Becaufe he talks. 

Though man his talking faculty may 
boaft, 

The greateft fool is he—who talks the 
mott. 

If table kindly couple hands with tea, 

Tea-table ftraight, with link between, we 
fee. 

Ifrather table chufe with ¢a/é to wed, 

A table-talk betwixt them twain is bred. 

if till in wider bonds they wifh to blend, 

cee in tea-table-talk their union end. 


Now fet your compafs and lay flat 
your fcale, 
And meafure ev’ry part from head to tail; 
Will all the members duly a& and fill 
The place affigned? Believe me, Sir, 
they will. 


From out of this, twelve current words 
; you fay 
are made at will? Now mark you me, 
_ I pray: 
Your tez, and #a/é, and tad/e then, will 

make 

Full three of thofe you feek, or I miftake. 
From thefe, if no obftruction rife to 
a baulk, 
‘sa-table next proceeds and table-talk. 
the talkative at table, large or fmall, 


We table-talkative may juitly call. 


And thofe to whom tea-table-t2i? is fame, 
We next tea-table-tallative may name. 
And tatkative, though fingly it may fland, 
The praife of good found Englifh to de- 
mand, 
May gain in xe/ one fyllable, or more 
If table, or tea-table, march before: 
From talkative, thus ta/éativene/s {fprings, 
As kinglive/ denotes the guife of kings; 
While table-talkativene{s follows fat, 
There comes tea-table-talkativenefs laf. 
An heptafyllabic our eyes before 
Appears, with lettcrs one above a fcore; 
And now the chafe is at an end, I ween, 
Since bofom’d in one word, twelve words 
are feen. 


ere 


ODE 


To Lucas Grorcae, on his arrival at 
New-York from South-Carolina. 


By Joun Davis, 


UICK wafted by the vernal gale, 
? Thy prefence here once more I hail, 
And {weep to founds of joy the ftring: 
Sacred to Phebus be that day, 
Which firft infpir’d my rifing lay, 
Of friendfhip’s purefl joys to fing. 


Not Horace at the Appian way, 

Partook more tranfport from the day 
Which Maro to his arms reftor’d; 

Than I, in plenitude of foul, 

For thee prepar’d the rofy bowl, 
And to my bard libations pour’d. 


Spare not the cafks I have in ftore, 
No more the ills of life deplore, 

But fcatter breathing flow’rs around: 
Snatch the gay joys within thy pow’r, 
Sacred to friendfhip be the hour, 

Thy brows with wreaths of ivy 

crown’d. 


—————— 
To FLAVIA. 
By the fame. 


\ HY, fweet nymph, that upheav’d 


figh, 


Which thy lovely bofom rends? 
Whence that penfive, downcatt eye, 
Whots magic glance foft tranfport fends? 
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Sure thy roving thoughts recall 
Some faithlefs lover to thy mind, 
Whofe heart thy charms did once en- 
thrall, 
gut now inconftant as the wind. 
Ah! difclaim his fickle love, 
Choofe fome more deferving fwain; 
"The tale he whiiper’d in the grove, 
Heed not when he tells again. 
— ———aF oe 
AD PUERUM. 
By the fame. 
ERE, boy! the rofy wine prepare, 
To toaft the faireft of the fair; 
With wreaths of ivy crown my brows, 
And let me near the ftream caroule; 
Place by my fide the trembling lyre, 
Vi fwell to fofrett ftrains the wire; 
Like Ennius bett my verie I roll, 
When wine with tranfport fires my foul. 
re 
HORACE IMITATED. 
Book 11. Ode XXII, 
By the fame. 
Hi! for the poet’s deathlefs fame! 
O Th’ applaufe of diftant worlds to 
claim, 
And live through endlefs fong: 
Not kingly wealth could e’er redecm 
Its owner from oblivion’s ftream, 
To bards thefe rights belong! 


Me, where Poetewmac rolls its waves, 

aind Wafbington’s great city laves, 
The youth fhall oft recite: 

And the fam’d banks of De/awere 

Shall, echoing to my tender air, 
impart ferene delight. 


Let no bewailings mar’ my bier, 
[ only claim the gentle ear 
That melts in frienc .ip’s eye: 
Yet oft th’ enthufiaits of tong 
Shall nightly come the tombs among, 
And o’er me heave the figh. 
eee 
ODE to LUCAS GEORGE. 
Written in South-Carolina. 
By the fame. 
HE f{mibing {pring its bloffoms pours, 
And gaily pafs the circling hours, 
‘The red-bird warbles from the fpray, 
The mocking-bird repeats the lay; 
Kach comely Grace, to mufick’s found, 
With feet alternate beats the ground; 
The cheerful fwain now tells his love, 
Within the covert of the grove, 
While birds and bealts partake the flame, 
And glowing joys all breafts inflame. 





etiy. 


Now, George, with wreaths of myrtfa 
ay, 

Sintiles thy brows while fmiles the day; 
Or, crown'd with chaplets of the rofe, 
Difdain not hours of foft repofe, 
With cups of maflic in the fhade, 
For eafe and contemplation made ; 
But feftive let thy moments flow, 
And give to fickle winds thy woe, 
While laughsthe blooming fpring around, 
And flow’rs enamel all the ground. 


a 
SONNET 
To CHARLOTTE SMITH. 
Written at Savannah, in Georgia. 


, By the fame. 
LEST Poetefs! who tell’ft fo foft th; 


woe, 

I love to ponder o’er thy mournful lay, 

In climes remote, where wan, forlorn, 
and flow, 

To the wafh’d ftrand I bend my liftlefs 
way. 

Now on Savannah’s cliffs I wayward read, 

In joy of grief, thy pity-moving {ftrain; 

While fmiles afar the variegated mtead, 

And not a wave difturbs the tranquil main. 

Like thee, the Mufe has from my infant 
hours, 

With {miles alluring won me to thy 

rove; 

Snatch’d, in a playful mood, fome f{cat- 
ter’d flow’rs 

To deck my head, gay emblenis of het 
love: 

But mine of light, deceitful hues are made, 

While thine of bloom perennial ne'er 
will fade. 


a 
ODE 


To the Honourable Juoce Grimke, of 
South-Carolina. 
By the fame. 
ETIR’D within fair Belmont’s bow'ts; 
Where £zorce meand’ring flows; 
Where Wifdom confecrates the hours, 
And Nature ail her gifts beftows: 
Treading on philofophic ground, 
Thy foul to noble thoughts refign’d; 
The laws of nations to expound, 
Or fortify the human mind: 
Say ! can’{t thou deign, thy bow’rs among) 
To liften to the airy Mule; 
To ponder o’er my humble fong, 
Nor to my lays thy praife refule? 
Then to the fkies I'll raife my head, 
Since Grimké deigns my verfe to read. 
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